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@ Again ... as they have been, year after 
year .. . WAYNES are the first choice of 
Virginia school transportation authorities. 
Their sturdy construction, insuring long, 
economical life—their safety and comfort 
—their low maintenance and ease of repair 


have made WAYNE the outstanding prefer- 








ence in the school bus field. 

This season, WAYNE’S production has been 
greater than ever before, and we are happy 
to announce that we are again in a position 
to accept orders for WAYNE School Buses. If 
you are in need of school transportation, we 


shall be pleased to give you full information. 


BAKER EQUIPMENT ENGINEERING CO. 


RICHMOND 11, VIRGINIA BAKER SUMMIT AND NORFOLK STS. 
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WE CAN NOW OFFER PROMPT 
DELIVERY OF SHADES 


OUR WISH IS NOW, AS IN THE PAST, TO FURNISH THE FINEST 
SHADE POSSIBLE FOR SCHOOL USE. DUPONT “TONTINE” PY- 
ROXYLIN IMPREGNATED WASHABLE SHADE CLOTH IS USED BY 
OUR TRAINED WORKMEN, WHO MANUFACTURE YOUR SHADES 
IN OUR SHADE SHOP, TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS. 


DO YOU KNOW THAT “TONTINE” COLOR No. 508 AFTERGLOW 
TRANSMITS 140 PER CENT MORE LIGHT THAN A SIMILAR COL- 
OR IN PAINTED CLOTH? IN ORDER TO BE OF ACCEPTABLE 
QUALITY, SAY AUTHORITIES, NATURAL LIGHT MUST BE FREE 
FROM OBJECTIONABLE GLARE. WHEN YOU USE “TONTINE” 
SHADES YOU ARE ASSURED THE MAXIMUM LIGHTING, WITH- 
OUT THE OBJECTIONABLE GLARE. 


CALL UPON US TO SOLVE YOUR WINDOW SHADE PROBLEMS. 


Hlowers School Cquipment Company 


327 WEST MAIN STREET PHONE 7-4035 RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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Why they the Compton 


4 ee question is often asked, “Just why do students like so much to use 

8 ip tice s Pictured Encyclopedia?” There are several reasons. 
Through Compton’s easy alphabetical arrangement and complete Fact- 
Index, students readily find their material— material that is not only at 
their own grade levels but written in such delightful style that it keeps them 
reading with intensified interest. It stimulates and satisfies their natural 
curiosity. Compton’s not only gives the facts but relates those facts so as to 
produce clear concepts. 

The beautiful illustrations, a profusion in new color, are carefully chosen 
to augment and supplement the text. The superb, English finish, Compton- 
special paper permits effective use of all the finest printing processes—offset, 
gravure, letterpress. Text and illustrations are synchronized and so designed 
as to produce a clear, inviting, uncluttered effect. 

These are some of tire reasons why students of all ages like Compton's. 
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T. B. COCKEY, Dist. Mgr. 
Hillsboro Court, Apt. F-1 
Nashville 4, Tennessee 





F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY . 1000 nortn DEARgporN STREET + CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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Send for graphic FREE aids emphasizing 
dental health and personal cleanliness! 





Yo: AND THOUSANDS of instructors like you, are 
doing valuable work in the health education 
training of boys and girls. And our free visual aids 
can greatly increase the effectiveness of your habit- 
forming programs. 

This carefully-planned material thoroughly cov- 
ers the essential subjects of Dental Care, Body Clean- 
liness and Hand Care. 


For your basic instruction there are colorful, at- 
tractive wall charts on each of the three subjects. 


Then individual material to motivate the estab- 
lishment of good personal care habits completes each 
unit. 


Choose the units best adapted to the needs of your 
groups and send for them today! Fill out and mail 
the coupon below to Educational Service Dept., 
Bristol-Myers Co., 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20,N.Y. 
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Re a 

Educational Service Dept. ST-28, Bristol-Myers Company, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, New York 
{ Please send me FREE Health and Grooming material checked below: i 
| Elementary Level! High School and College Level | 
! Dental Health —“Ipana’s 5-Way Plan” 0 Dental Health—Colored Wall Chart & Cardboard Tooth Model 1 | 
! Includes: Colored Wall Chart (19” x 26”)—Teacher’s Manual— Personal Grooming—Grooming for School | 
1 Cardboard Tooth Model— Hygiene Records — Individual and wall charts and individual leaflets —_— 
1 Class Certificates. New Hand Care chart and leaflets for girls 0 j 
| ! 
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EDITORIALS 








The Legislature 


FTER the full details of the Governor’s bud- 

get were made available on Monday, January 
19, the VEA Board of Directors and our Legisla- 
tive Committee, made a study of his recommenda- 
tions for public education and issued the following 
statement: 


After studying the Governor’s budget message 
and the report of the McCue Committee, the 
Board of Directors of the Virginia Education As- 
sociation and the Legislative Committee of the 
Virginia Education Associaton in joint meeting 
on Tuesday, January 20, 1948, issued the follow- 


ing statement: 


As is evident in every school division in Vir- 
ginia, the greatest governmental and fiscal prob- 
lem with which the people are confronted is that 
of the public schools. There is an alarming scarcity 
of teachers to meet present needs, much less the re- 
quirements of increasing enrollments. Increased en- 
rollments likewise call for expanded bus systems, 
additional building space and equipment. To call at- 
tention to these conditions is not to disparage the 
fundamental soundness of the organization of the 
Virginia system of public education but merely to 
give recognition to a set of facts easily apparent to 
anyone who with sincerity and honesty seeks to 
find them. 


Education is the people’s business. Its primary 
concern is the child. It affects the lives of hundreds 
of thousands of boys and girls. 565,074 children 
were enrolled in the public schools of Virginia in 
1946-47. It determines the ultimate quality and 
earning power of our citizenry. 


Education is an expensive business, since so many 
people are involved and so much plant and equip- 
ment is required. Because the school system must 
be expanded in an inflationary era, it is an increas- 
ingly expensive business. Because so much of our 
tax dollar is now going for war and for rumors of 
war, paying the cost is painful. But the people of 
Virginia have expressed a willingness to pay. 

Governor William M. Tuck, in the 1947 Spe- 
cial Session and in his 1948 budget message, has 
courageously faced the problem—as boldly as any 
one man could. But the $3,132,178 increase in- 
cluded in his budget for 1948-49 and the $4,366,- 
793 increase for 1949-50 for public education is 
not enough. The people of Virginia know it is not 
enough; their representatives in the Legislature 
know it is not enough. Surely the intimate knowl- 
edge of local school needs possessed by our legis- 
lators, backed by the will of the people in their 
respective communities, added to the courageous ac- 
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tion of the Governor will result in a further coming 
to grips with the most serious problem with which 
the Commonwealth is currently confronted. 


All this is not to minimize the large appropria- 
tions made for schools in the past, nor is it to mini- 
mize the importance of other State functions. It is 
but to state incontrovertible facts. 


The floor under teachers’ salaries must be raised. 
The Governor’s recommendation for teachers’ sal- 
aries would provide out of State funds an estimated 
average increase per teacher of approximately $150 
for the first year of the biennium. To this would 
be added approximately $50 per teacher the sec- 
ond year. These amounts would vary considerably 
in accordance with the number of teachers em- 
ployed. The sum made available for teachers would 
not permit the establishment of a satisfactory State- 
wide minimum salary schedule. It would perpetuate 
the present undesirable wide variance in teachers’ 
salaries as between the poorer and wealthy divisions, 
and it would not permit those counties which now 
pay the beginning teacher and the experienced teacher 
the same salaries to offer increments for experience. 


The provisions of the Retirement Act should be 
liberalized and a State-wide sick leave plan should 
be inaugurated. 


It would appear as if little attention has been 
given to one of the most significant recommenda- 
tions of the Moses Commission, namely, that money 
be made available to the localities for the erection 
of school buildings. Many localities have taxed 
themselves so heavily to meet current school op- 
erating costs that although they have the borrowing 
capacity, it is impossible in many instances to in- 
crease local taxes to provide for annual amortiza- 
tion of necessary loans for the erection of much needed 
school buildings. The Moses Commission recom- 
mends that the State provide through additional 
taxation a sum approximating $5,000,000 annual- 
ly to be returned to the localities for this purpose. 
This is a serious need and should be given careful 
consideration by the members of the Assembly. 


It is unfortunate that at a time when the crisis 
is so great and the need so acute as negative an 
approach to the problem should be made as that 
evidenced by the McCue Committee’s report. It 
would appear as if this report attempts to bring the 
State Department of Education into disrepute, to 
attack those organizations which have sponsored 
better schools for Virginia, to arouse the suspicion 
and distrust of the classroom teacher against the 
school adminstrator, to criticize the teachers’ col- 
leges and then to blame them all for the scarcity of 
qualified teachers. 
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_ The report itself reveals a lack of understanding 
on the part of the VALC of the operation of the 
school system and in particular the organization of 
the State Department of Education and its functions. 


It is keenly felt that it would be disastrous for 
the future of our State if this side-stepping of the 
issue should divert the people from their will to 
meet the school needs of Virginia, through the rep- 
resentative action of their legislators. 


We re-affirm our belief in the imperative necessity 
of the enactment into law of the VEA legislative 
program, which provides for a State-wide minimum 
salary schedule, improvements in the Retirement 
law, and a State-wide sick leave plan. We further re- 
afirm support of any reasonable tax program which 
the General Assembly may see fit to enact to pro- 
vide the funds necessary to finance these improve- 
ments in public education. 


As We See It 


There is a‘great amount of sentiment among 
certain members of the General Assembly in favor 
of appropriations for public education greater than 
those recommended by the Governor. His bud- 
get does not include money for improvements in 
the Retirement Act nor for the establishment of a 
State-wide sick leave plan. Nor did his budget 
include funds to enable the State to take over school 
bus transportation, which was recommended by 
both the Moses Commission and the State Board 
of Education. A bill has been introduced to pro- 
vide for this. 
| These bills, of course, have little chance of pas- 
sage unless more money than the Governor's tax 
program would yield is found. 


_Vigourous debate is now being given the ques- 
tion of whether the Governor’s tax program should 





be adopted or whether a sales tax should be en- 
acted to supplant it, 

Should the sales tax advocates be unsuccessful 
in their effort, and the Governor's tax program 
were accepted, the only chance for additional funds 
would be through the enactment of a special tax, 
such as a tax on cigarettes. Such a bill has already 
been introduced. 

There has been a great hue and cry in the Rich- 
mond newspapers against the Governor's tax pro- 
gram. On Sunday, February 8, the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch contended that neither a sales tax nor the 
Governor's tax program was necessary to provide 
for the expenditures recommended by the Gover- 
nor. These, said the Times-Dispatch, could be fi- 
nanted entirely out of the surplus, which the Gov- 
ernor has recommended for capital outlay. 

As this is being written the battle of the budget 
is just beginning. Shall the various State services 
get only as much or more than the Governor has 
recommended? That is the question. No one, of 
course, has the final answer. 

Certainly, the school people of the State, backed 
by strong lay support, have left no room for doubt 
as to what is needed and why it is needed. 

Our responsibility is to follow the work of our 
legislators closely and keep them informed of our 
opinions relating to the various subjects now being 
considered. 


Most legislators welcome these expressions of opin- 
ion. For example, Mr. C. C. Louderback, member 
of the House of Delegates for Page and Warren 
Counties, in a letter to the Warren Sentinel thanked 
his constituents for the letters they had been send- 
ing him and asked them to keep up their interest 
by continuing to send him their personal ideas and 
opinions on matters which the General Assembly is 
considering. 


Retirement Bills Introduced 


Senate Bill No..123 (Long) Amends Section 8, 
as amended, of the Virginia Retirement Act, so as 
to provide that “‘any teacher who had served for 
the time required to retire under such chapter 
thirty-six of the Code of Virginia but did not re- 
tire prior to the repeal thereof, shall be permitted 
to apply for and receive all benefits payable to teach- 
ers who retired under the aforesaid chapter of the Code 
of Virginia.” Referred to Committee on Finance. 

(Provides for a few cases in which a teacher 
failed to apply for retirement allowance before re- 
peal of the old retirement law and is not eligible 
under the new law.) 

House Bill No. 235 (Williams) To allow prior 
service credit to school superintendents or teachers 
who had served 30 years or more prior to July !, 
1942. Referred to Committee on Schools and Col- 
leges. 

Senate Bill No. 165 (Moses, Breeden, Vaden) 
To provide that after July 1, 1948, the maximum 
salary for purposes of the act shall be $3600 per 
year. It leaves $2000 as the maximum for periods 
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prior to July 1, 1948; to credit prior service, (serv- 
ice prior to July 1, 1948) to persons who in 1942 
elected not to be included in membership in the re- 
tirement system but who became members by No- 
vember 1, 1948; to provide that a member may 
retire at age 60, with the same rate of benefits now 
payable at age 65. 

Includes the first three points of VEA program— 
raises maximum to $1800, lowers optional age from 
65 to 60 with the same rate of benefits, and reopens 
system with full credit for service prior to July 1, 
1942. Senate Bill No. 95 provides for guarantee- 
ing $420 minimum for those who retire with 30 
or more years of service. If the optional age is low- 
ered to 60, the contribution rates of the teacher 
would be materially increased, probably around 25 % 
as well as an increase in the State matching con- 
tribution. 

We have been unable to date to secure a patron 
for the fifth proposal of the VEA retirement sug- 
gestions—using 1/70 instead of 1/80 in calculating 
retirement allowance. 
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Promising Practices in Secondary 
Education in Virginia 


by WALTER A. FLICK 


Washington and Lee University, Lexington 


NY discussion of practices in 

secondary education in the 
time allotted, even if limited to 
the ““‘promising’’ ones, involves the 
problem of selection. This brief 
discussion will be limited to those 
practices which appear to give 
greatest promise for the extension 
and enrichment of secondary edu- 
cation. No attempt will be made 
to discuss them in order of rela- 
tive importance. 

My own impressions have been 
checked with the opinions of lead- 
ers in the State Department of Ed- 
ucation, with those of some of the 
more successful administrators in 
our State school system, with those 
of a group of high school princi- 
pals, and with those of at least one 
local organization of secondary 
school teachers. The tendencies 
mentioned will be those that were 
suggested by each of the sources 
cited. 


Twelve-Year System 


This movement has been most 
significant during the past few 
years. At the present time fifty- 
eight per cent of the State’s school 
units have adopted a twelve-year 
system. Seventy-one of the 24 
county and city divisions are op- 
erating on this basis and others are 
in the process of converting to it. 
Approximately ninety - eight _ per 
cent of these have installed the ad- 
ditional year at the eighth grade, 
organizing the curriculum so that 


there are seven years in the elemen- 
tary school and five years in the 
high school. 

The advantages of this extra year 
are obvious. It provides an op- 
portunity for greater development 
before entering the work experi- 
ences of life; and for the college- 
bound group it provides prepara- 
tion for a more successful perform- 
ance on the collegiate, pre-profes- 
sional, and research levels. What 
may be even more important, this 
additional year gives some oppor- 
tunity, at least, for the perform- 
ance of functions other than those 
found in the usual formal educa- 
tional procedures and courses, such 
as opportunities for intelligent 
guidance, exploration, diagnoses 
and resulting remedial work, phys- 
ical and mental hygiene, the fine 
arts and practical arts, and similar 
vocation and avocational interests 
and skills. 

A corollary of the twelve-year 
system is the practice of employing 
principals on a twelve-month ba- 
sis. This affords an opportunity 
for the leadership to plan the ex- 
panded functions which the 
twelve-year system makes possible. 
During the current session there are 
315 high school principals em- 
ployed on a twelve-month basis. 
It should be emphasized that these 
principals are being paid a twelve- 
month salary. ‘The resulting self- 
respect and prestige are having a 
wholesome effect upon the morale 








sity. 


Dr. Walter A. Flick is Professor of Education and Psychol- 
ogy and the Head of those departments at Washington and 
Lee University, Lexington. Before coming to Washington 
and Lee in 1924, he taught for several years in the public 
schools of Virginia. 
work at Emory University, Atlanta, Georgia; Madison Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg, and for the University of Virginia Exten- 
sion. Dr. Flick holds degrees from Bridgewater College, 
Washington and Lee University, and the Ohio State Univer- 


He has also taught summer school 
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This excellent analysis of 
what Virginia secondary 
schools are doing was pre- 
sented by Dr. Flick at a 
meeting of the Commission 
on Secondary Schools of the 
Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary 
Schools at Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, December 1, 1947. 
Dr, Flick was chairman of 
the Virginia Committee at 
this meeting. 





of school administrators as evi- 
denced by a diminished turnover 
and by the availability of better 
personnel for such an important 
position as a principalship. 


Guidance and Counselling 


Increased emphasis upon guid- 
ance has been definitely evident in 
Virginia during recent years. All 
classroom teachers will have had 
some training in guidance and 
counselling by next September. 
Further, a significant number of 
our high schools now have trained 
counsellors with the preparation, 
and what is equally important, the 
time to work with individual pu- 
pils. 


Evaluative Criteria 


Under the leadership of the 
State Department of Education the 
use of these procedures is taking on 
more significance than in the past. 
As a stimulation for self - evalu- 
ation, for in-service training, and 
for the identification of needs and 
obligations, these criteria have 
worth far beyond the mere proc- 
ess of measuring and evaluating. 
One of the better principals of the 
State, following the recent visit of 
a committee to his school, made 
the significant comment that “It 

(Continued on page 266) 
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American Brotherhood Week 


February 22-29, 1948 


by CLARENCE A. WAGNER 


Executive Director, Virginia Area National Conference of Christians and Jews 


ECENTLY, the Freedom 
Train rolled into Richmond 
and Virginia. Before it completes 
its American tour late in 1948, the 
Freedom Train will have rolled 
majestically into three hundred 
cities in all parts of the United 
States. 

The mission of the Freedom 
Train is similar in many respects 
to the aims of American Brother- 
hood Week which will be observed 
this year during the week of Feb- 
ruary 22-29. It aims: 

1. To recall to Americans the 
precious heritage of freedom 
bequeathed to us by those 
who have founded and pre- 
served this great American re- 
public. 

2. To remind Americans that 
this heritage of Freedom will 
not be preserved automatical- 
ly, but only by the eternal 
vigilance of those who desire 
it. 

But why was it considered 
necessary to embark on this ex- 
tended tour of the Freedom Train 
at this time, at such heavy ex- 
penditure of physical and financial! 
resources? Because everywhere in 
the world, human liberties are be- 
ing jeopardized. American free- 
dom is not exempted from that 


jeopardy. It is always an Ameri- 
can fault, however, to be over- 
complacent. Even though we see 


freedom violated repeatedly else- 
where—and even within our own 
borders, it is a characteristic Amer- 
ican response to say: - 

“It can’t happen here.”’ 


Brotherhood—Key to Freedom 


As part of the Rededication 
Week programs accompanying the 
Freedom Train in Richmond, the 
National Conference of Christians 
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and 


MATHILDE F. WAGNER 


Associate Director 


and Jews arranged a series of radio 
broadcasts under the general rule: 
“Brotherhood is the Key to Free- 
dom.” ‘These broadcasts set forth 
the thesis that democracy, brother- 
hood, and freedom are three fruits 
of the same tree—the tree of mon- 
otheistic religion, as taught first 
by the ancient Hebrew prophets. 
Corollary to these teachings are 
these fundamental tenets of de- 
mocracy: 
1. That all mankind — white, 
black, yellow, brown, and 


red—have a common heritage 
from the same Creator. 

2. That all mankind are there- 
fore free, and equal to each 
other, and subject to no com- 
pulsions but to the laws of 
right and of God. 

These teachings, proclaimed by 
the three great American religions 
—Catholic, Jewish, and Protes- 
tant, form the background from 
which sprang this utterance of the 
Declaration of Independence: 

“We hold these truths to be 
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self-evident, that all men are 
created equal that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights, 
that among these are Life, 
Liberty and the pursuit of 
Happiness.” 


Liberty vs. Toleration 

Among the documents on the 
Freedom Train was the following 
letter written by George Washing- 
ton to the Hebrew Congregation 
at Newport, Rhode Island, ex- 
pressing the American principle of 
religious freedom: 

“All possess alike liberty of 
conscience and immunities of 
citizenship. It is now no more 
that toleration is spoken of, as 
if it was by the indulgence of 
one class of people that another 
enjoyed the exercise of their in- 
herent natural rights. For hap- 
pily the Government of the 
United States, which gives to 
bigotry no sanction, to persecu- 
tion no assistance, requires only 
that those who live under its 
protection should demean them- 
selves as good citizens... .”” 


Patron Saint of Brotherhood 
Week 


Because of this championship of 
the rights and liberties of all peo- 
ple, regardless of race, creed or na- 
tional origin, George Washington 


has been selected as in a certain ' 


sense the Patron Saint of Brother- 
hood Week in America. The an- 
nual observance falls each year in 
the week of Washington’s birth- 
day. 

In a letter to the Governors of 
all the American States upon dis- 
banding the American army in 
1783, Washington forecast the ob- 
jectives of Brotherhood Week by 
urging the people of the new re- 
public to— 

“forget their local prejudices 

and policies, to make those mu- 

tual concessions which are requi- 
site to the general prosperity 
and, in some instances, to sacri- 
fice their individual advantages 
to the interest of the communi- 


ty." 


The Schools and Brotherhood 


Since Brotherhood is thus the 
foundation and key of Freedom 
and Democracy in America, and 
since the schools of America are 
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the chief builders of democracy 
through the guidance of childhood 
and youth, the role of the schools 
is very vital to the observance of 
Brotherhood Week in 1948. Its 
importance is highlighted by a dec- 
laration of the National Educa- 
tional Association in its pamphlet 
Education a Mighty Force: 

“Shall we assume that the 
task is too great—that preju- 
dice rooted through the years 
cannot be overcome? Dare we 
hide our heads in the sands of 
complacency about bigotry, ra- 
cial discrimination, and preju- 
dice? The facts will not let us 
say—'It can’t happen here.’ ”’ 


Brotherhood Week — National 
Observance 


To emphasize the vital impor- 
tance and national scope of Broth- 
erhood Week in 1948, the Presi- 
dent of the United States has again 
accepted Honorary Chairmanship 
of the Observance. “The Honor- 
able Robert P. Patterson, former 
Secretary of War, is the active 
Chairman for 1948. In accepting 
the Chairmanship, President Tru- 
man wrote: 

“As never before the world 
needs brotherhood. The family 
of nations must practice broth- 
erhood now if it is to have peace 
in the future . . . . Similarly, 
national unity and strength de- 
pend upon the willingness of 
men of all creeds, races, and na- 
tional origins in America to re- 
spect one another's rights, and 
to cooperate as citizens in all 
areas of common conviction, 
concern, and responsibility .... 
Intolerance is a cancer in the 
body politic. We must main- 
tain respect for the rights of 
every individual, inherent in his 
relation to God.” 


How Observed? 


Every agency in the community 
Participates in the observance of 
Brotherhood Week. In Virginia 
last year the observance was head- 
lined by a Declaration of Gover- 
nor Tuck as follows: 

“Through every available 
agency let us seek to promote 
the spirit that will banish strife, 
exalt the dignity and worth of 
human personality and cause us 
to work together as an American 


team, for the good of Virginia, 

the nation and the world.”’ 

Agencies in Virginia participat- 

ing include: 

State Federation of Parents and 
Teachers. 

State Department of Education. 

Colleges and Schools. 

State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 

State Department of the Ameri- 
can Legion. 

Virginia State Council of 
Churches. 

Virginia Chapter of the Inter- 
national Federation of Cath- 
olic Alumnae. 

State Council of Church Wom- 
en. 

Business Men's Luncheon 
Clubs. 

Retail Merchants Association. 

Fraternal Organizations—Civic 
Organizations — Labor Or- 
ganizations. 

Churches and Synagogues. 

Radio Stations — Moving Pic- 
ture Exhibitors—The Press. 


How May Schools Participate? 


The manner in which the 
Schools of Virginia may partici- 
pate in the Observance of 1948 
may be patterned from the expe- 
rience of their participation in 
1947. Such experiences suggest 
the following: 

1. Observance may be initiated 
by School Superintendents, 
by School Principals, or by 
individual teachers. 

2. Packets of materials are avail- 
able to anyone desiring them 
by writing to The National 
Conference of Christians and 
Jews, 616 State-Planters 
Bank Building in Richmond. 

3. Materials thus available in- 
clude: 

(1). School programs: dramatic 
materials. 

(2) A series of fifteen-minute 
radio script for use over lo- 
cal stations or public ad- 
dress systems. 

(3) Fifteen-minute scripts for 
programs in which pupils, 
parents, teachers and other 
local leaders may partici- 
pate. 

(4) Publicity material; spot 
radio announcements, edi- 
torials. 

(Continued on page 268) 
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Peer Culture 


by DANIEL A. PRESCOTT * 


and 


JULIA WEBER 





Billy didn’t fit into child society. He needed 
In giving it, his teacher discovered 


help. 
“peer culture.” 





_ Billy Jones was ten years old. 
He was the youngest boy, next to 
the youngest child, in a family of 
four boys and four girls who had 
come from a distant state. 

One would think that as a mem- 
ber of a large family he would 
know how to get along with other 
children. But these are some of the 
things his teacher wrote about him 
over a period of months: 


My biggest problem with 
Billy is trying to teach him how 
to play with other children. He 
plays entirely too rough. I'm 
sure he developed the rough play 
from playing with his older 
brothers. I sometimes have him 
stand and watch them. He fi- 
nally decided he had rather play 
their way than not to play at 
all. 


October 23 

During physical education 
period he knocked down and 
hurt three boys to get the foot- 
ball. He seems to think the ob- 
ject of the game is to touch the 


ball. 


October 24 

Again he played too rough 
with the children. I can’t keep 
him out of the games entirely — 
he'll never learn. The children 
seem to resent him. They give 
him queer and dirty looks and 
tell him to let them alone. 


January 20 

Played ball with the children 
and really like it. He asked me 
if I didn’t think he was playing 
better, and I was glad to tell 
him “‘Yes.”’ He grinned and 
marched back as proud as a pea- 
cock. He spoiled it before the 
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day was over by tripping Terry 
as he passed by Billy’s desk go- 
ing to the bookshelf for a li- 
brary book. 


March 20 

During the morning recess 
Billy jumped on Bradley's back, 
threw him down on the con- 
crete, and hurt him pretty bad- 
ly. The children came rushing 
in ahead of Billy to tell me 
about it. Finally Bradley came 
limping in crying, sat down, 
and groaned. Billy came in 
white-faced and shaky and told 
me, “Mrs. R., I didn’t aim to 
hurt Bradley. I was just play- 
ing.’ About fifteen minutes 
passed and Bradley became 
worse. I was afraid his leg was 
broken so I had two boys make 
a hand saddle and carry him 
downstairs to the cot. Miss B. 
called his mother to come for 
him. Billy made several trips 
to ask how I thought Bradley 
was. I promised I would call 
his home at noon and find out. 
He was really sorry and very 
upset Over it. 

At noon he came in to see me. 
With a grin on his face and very 
matter-of-fact he told me that 
the boys had run him through 
the belt line for hurting Brad- 
ley. 

After lunch I had a long talk 
with the boys about the belt 
line affair and told them they 
would have to be punished for 
it since it is strictly against 
school regulations to have such 
a thing happen. 

They took their punishment 
nicely but were surely off Billy 
for several days. 








“He Plays Too Rough”. 


It is obvious that Billy enjoyed 
playing with the other boys, that 
he really wanted to belong to the 
group. He always wanted to play. 
but when he did he got into trou- 
ble. Why was this? 

In the touch football incident it 
is clear that Billy did not know 
the accepted way of playing the 
game. All games that children play 
have their right and wrong ways 
of being played. There are dif- 
ferent rules in different parts of the 
country, and for different age 
groups. 


A Child Society 

Billy’s group played various 
kinds of ball games. Billy didn’t 
know the customs attached to the 
games. He played too rough. This 
he probably had learned from his 
brothers or from the group he had 
played with in his former home. 
Neither did he know the code of 
his classmates. He told the teach- 
er about the belt line. He was 
proud because this meant he be- 
longed. But to the other children 
it meant tattling, because the teach- 
er punished them. 


Whenever children are brought 
together they develop feelings to- 
ward each other. There emerges 
a very real child society with its 
OWN activities, customs, and codes. 
This child society is constantly 
changing. At different maturity 
levels children tend to engage in 
characteristic kinds of activities 
with which different customs and 
codes are associated. 

At the ages of four, five, and 
six, children are living largely in a 
self-centered world. It is probably 
at the first grade level that the 
teacher has more direct influence 
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The authors of this article know whereof they speak. Julia 
Weber, author of “My Country School Diary”, has taught all 
grades in the rural schools of Warren County, New Jersey, 
where she is now a rural supervisor. 

Dr. Prescott, now director of the Institute for Child Study 
of the University of Maryland, was until September I a pro- 
fessor and member of the Committee on Human Development 


at the University of Chicago. 


The field program of that Com- 


mittee included child study groups in Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Georgia, Maryland, Louisiana, New York, Pennsyl- 


vania, and Texas. 





in shaping the child’s society than 
at any other time in the child’s 
school life. Children tend to like 
the children the teacher likes. The 
teacher can therefore help each 
child find a secure place in the child 
society. 


Growing Away From Teacher 

In the second grade the child 
society begins to grow away from 
the teacher and children begin to 
set up their own standards for 
group belonging. Teachers who 
do not understand this sometimes 
feel hurt that the children do not 
warm up to them as they did in 
the first grade. The children play 
together for longer periods and be- 
gin to make up their own play. 

Group belonging is gradually 
strengthened in the third, fourth, 
and fifth grades. Ability to play 
in a group increases. The sexes 
begin to separate into different 
groups. Clubs, gangs, cliques of 
various kinds are formed, with 
strong group loyalties. In deal- 
ing with one child, the teacher is 
often dealing with the whole clique 
of which the child is a part. Some 
children can take a lot of punish- 
ment from teachers if it means stat- 
us for them with the group. 


At this period the codes and 
rules of the group are becoming 
more strict. Billy, by hurting 
Bradley, violated a group code and 
had to pay the penalty for it, 
which in this case was to be run 
through the belt line. By paying 
the penalty, however, Billy was 
accepted by the group until Mrs. 
R. interfered. Because Mrs. R. was 
not adequately aware of the way 
the incident looked to the group, 
she actually helped to retard Billy’s 
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development instead of helping 
him as she thought she was doing. 

The place they want in their 
child society tremendously affects 
adolescents in junior and senior 
high schools. At this period they 
are great conformists to the cus- 
toms and codes of the group. Of- 
ten these come into conflict with 
the rules of the family and the 
school. 

Adolescents’ adjustment to their 
group is further complicated be- 
cause of differences in time of ma- 
turing. These differences are im- 
portant in the child’s place in the 
group. Children’s evaluations of 
each other change rapidly in these 
years, and the child must keep up 
with these changes. 


They Need Help 


Children need special help from 
the teacher during this period. 
Early maturing children need so- 
cial experiences of a different kind 
from those needed by late matur- 
ing ones. The teacher must con- 
sider the developmental level of all 
the children when planning activi- 
ties. Otherwise tensions will arise, 
conflicts and behavior problems 
will result. Gang fights, open hos- 
tility to teachers, defacing of build- 
ings are some evidences of release 
of tensions which have been built 
up in children when adults lack 
understanding of what these chil- 
dren are going through. 

Each individual in the child so- 
ciety has unique needs, desires, as- 
pirations, and his own way of sat- 
isfying them. Some clique mem- 
bers may aspire to a more impor- 
tant role. Those who do not per- 
form their roles may be demoted 
or expelled. These lead to subtle 








conflicts within the group. 
Early family life has a deep in- 
fluence on these needs and aspira- 


tions. The family determines the 
child’s readiness to feel a part of a 
group by giving him security or 
lack of security. It influences a 
child to assume or reject certain 
roles in the group. Mrs. R. sensed 
that Billy’s rough play might be 
traced to his place in the family 
group. 

Children cannot become mature 
adults simply by copying adult 
patterns. They must live out life 
fully at each stage of their devel- 
opment. It is easier to make a 
successful adjustment in the peer 
group if satisfactory adjustment 
has been made within the family. 
If children have an acceptable place 
in their peer group, they are more 
ready to make the adjustment 
necessary during adolescence. So 
it is.important for teachers to help 
children to find a place in their 
peer groups. It cannot be done by 
interceding directly. 

Teachers must help a child like 
Billy to learn the skills that are 
required to win prestige with the 
other children in his group. They 
must help him to learn the rules of 
the game and to act according to 
them. It is as important for chil- 
dren to learn the social skills to 
get along well with members of 
their group as it is to learn the 
skills in language and arithmetic. 
It is through this interaction with 
their group that some of the most 
important social learning occurs. 


Knowing One Child 
With guidance from the Insti- 
tute for Child Study at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, groups of 
(Continued on page 272) 
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An Eighth Grade Reading Program 
at Lane High School 


by RICHARD A. MEADE 


Assistant Professor of Secondary Education, University of Virginia, and 
Teacher of English, Lane High School, Charlottesville 


URING the 1946-47 school 

session teachers of eighth grade 
English classes of Lane High 
School, Charlottesville, Virginia, 
participated in a program designed 
to improve the reading ability of 
the pupils in this grade. The work 
was under the administrative direc- 
tion of Hugh L. Sulfridge, prin- 
cipal of the school, while the writer 
of this article served as consultant. 


Reading Tests 


All pupils were given the Jowa 
Silent Reading Test, Form Am, on 
December 18, 1946, and Form Bm 
of this test on May 26, 1947. The 
first testing served to indicate the 
reading deficiencies of the pupils, 
while the second testing served to 
show progress in reading ability 


made during the five months inter 
vening. During these five months. 
the teachers of eighth grade Eng- 
lish made a conscious effort to im- 
prove the reading ability of the 
pupils with special emphasis on 
speed and comprehension. 

A comparison of the results of 
the tests revealed that highly satis- 
factory progress was made. The 
results may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

(1) In five months time 139 
pupils averaged a gain in reading 
ability of 1.4 (fourteen months) . 

(2) Slightly over one half of 
the pupils showed a gain of 1.1 
(eleven months), or over. 

(3) At the beginning of the 
period of instruction 42 pupils 
read at a level below the eighth 
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Informal Reading Enjoyed by Eighth Graders 
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This article was written 
at the suggestion of H. L. 
Sulfridge, Principal of Lane 
High School, Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia, who feels 
and hopes that it can be of 
help to those who are en- 
deavoring at the present 
time to take part in the 
Statewide program of the 
State Department of Educa- 
tion to improve the reading 
ability of eighth grade 
pupils. 





grade level. These forty-two pu- 
pils showed an average gain of 1.4 
(fourteen months). 

Reading activities utilized by the 
teachers included the following: 
speed drills, drills to enable pupils 
to discover the main idea of a se- 
lection and the central thought of 
a paragraph, extensive reading of 
suitable books chosen by pupils 
under supervision of the teacher, 
and others. 

A detailed description of class- 
room procedures for one of the 
eighth grade groups participating 
in this reading program will serve 
to illustrate the nature of the 
work. This group was taught by 
the writer of this article and by 
student teachers under his direc- 
tion. Although it consisted of an 
average of twenty-five pupils, re- 
sults appear in the accompanying 
table for only twenty-one pupils. 
Because of absences and withdraw- 
als comparative results do not ex- 
ist for the other members of the 
class. 

During the five months of spe- 
cial emphasis on reading these 
twenty-one pupils showed an aver- 
age gain of 1.7 (seventeen months) 
and a median gain of 1.6. One 
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girl who read at a 6.3 level in 
December read later at a 9.4 level, 
a gain of 3.1. A boy who read at 
first at an 8.3 level read later at a 
10.5 level. Another boy who read 
at a 5.7 level read later at a 7.5 
level. A girl who read at the high 
level of 12.3 at first read later at 
the still higher level of 16.3. 


TABLE 


Grade Grade 
Equivalent Equivalent 
On First On Second 


Pupil Test Test Gain 
Bill | 8.3 6 
Sue Be | 8.8 1.3 
Carol pS 7.6 —.1 
Evelyn 9.2 11.3 2.1 
Nancy 8.5 11.3 2.8 
Howard 5.4 6.0 6 
Jack 9.4 11.0 1.6 
Charles 8.3 10.5 23 
Henry 9.2 11.6 2.4 
Albert 75 8.5 1.0 
Mary 10.3 11.0 rY 
Betty 12.3 16.3 4.0 
Elizabeth 9.6 11.6 2.0 
Bob 3.7 7.5 1.8 
Sam 11.0 11.9 9 
Bertha 10.3 14.1 3.8 
George 7.2 8.5 1.3 
Joe 8.0 10.0 2.0 
Sally 6.3 9.4 3.1 
Beatrice 10.3 11.0 BY 
John 6.4 13 1.1 


Results of Tests 


Class activities had been de- 
signed especially to promote speed 
and general comprehension. Re- 
sults showed that seven pupils who 
in December scored low the 
eighth grade level on reading rate 
increased their rates at an average 
gain of 3.4 (thirty-four months) , 
while thirteen pupils who rated 
below grade level on general com- 
prehension had an average increase 
in ability of 2.6 (twenty-six 
months). 


Three definite types of activities 
were utilized to produce these re- 
sults. There is no indication of 
the relative value of these activi- 
ties; nor, indeed, is there any proof 
that the activities as a group pro- 
duced the recorded results except 
for the fact that improvement in 
reading did take place at the same 
time that the pupils concerned were 
engaged in no classroom reading 
activities other than those de- 
scribed here. 


Program of Reading 


The first of the activities used 
was extensive reading of books of 
the fiction and non-fiction kinds 
usually read by eighth grade pu- 
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pils. Under teacher guidance, pu- 
pils read books that they seemed 
to be able to comprehend and in 
which they claimed an interest. 
This extensive reading was moti- 
vated and directed through the use 
of regular periods of silent reading 
in the English class period. Pupils 
averaged approximately two class 
periods per week spent in this kind 
of reading. Some pupils did silent 
reading while others were engag- 
ing in the drills described in the 
next paragraph. Pupils continued 
this outside of class at their own 
rate. As to quantity of books read, 
the usual results were obtained. 
Some pupils read numerous vol- 
umes, while other slower and less 
interested readers read a minimum 
number of books. 
Speed Drills 

The second activity was the 
speed drill. These drills were given 
on an average of twice each week. 
A speed drill consisted merely of 
having pupils read for one minute 
while being timed by the teacher. 
Pupils noted at the conclusion of 
each drill the number of words 
read during the minute. Each pu- 
pil then recorded his number on a 
graph which he kept from time 
to time. Pupils were led to see the 
upward trend of the graphs and 
to realize that temporary depres- 
sions were not indicative of fail- 
ure. Pupils were directed to read 
only as fast as they could read 
with understanding. They were 
observed for evidences of lip read- 
ing and inattentiveness, and sug- 
gestions were made to offenders. 
The simple device of having a lip 
reader hold a small piece of paper, 
or some other object, in his mouth 
while reading was employed. The 
reading graphs showed satisfactory 
progress in rate of reading. A typi- 
cal pupil read 242 words per min- 
ute on February 3 and increased to 
403 words per minute on May 13. 
An unusual pupil read 325 words 
per minute on February 3 and in- 
creased in speed until he main- 
tained a regular average rate of 
approximately 700 words per min- 
ute. It should be noted that these 
speed drills were used with reading 
of the general, leisure-time type 
and that it is recognized that read- 
ing for a more analytical purpose 


should not be characterized by such 
speed. | 


Comprehension Tested 

The third activity consisted of 
drills on the special reading skill 
of comprehension as exemplified 
either by the understanding of the 
general significance of a selection 
or by the grasping of the central 
thought of a paragraph. Pupils 
participated in drills once or twice 
a week. These drills were admin- 
istered to the pupils as groups and 
as individuals. One group con- 
sisted of eight pupils who read 
above grade level; a second group 
consisted of nine pupils who read 
at the seventh grade or the eighth 
grade level. Three pupils who 
ranked below the seventh grade 
level were treated as individuals 
until two of these had progressed 
sufficiently to move into the second 
group. While the teacher admin- 
istered a group drill, other pupils 
were engaged in doing either indi- 
vidual drills or extensive reading 
As drill material the high ability 
group used Broening’s Reading for 
Skill.* 

The group of lower ability and 
some individuals used Gates and 
Peardon'’s Practice Exercises in 
Reading. Other individuals used 
Johnson’s Exploring Today. Pu- 
pils participated in these drills with 
a great deal of interest. Care was 
taken to start an individual in 
drill material one grade level below 
that shown by his reading test re- 
sults. Because of this procedure 
the pupil began with materials he 
could read and understand. He 
therefore gained confidence in his 
ability at the start as he saw him- 
self succeeding. As a pupil of low 
ability completed drills on one 
level, he then progressed to drills 

(Continued on page 271) 





*Broening, Angela M.., et al., Reading for 
Skill, New York, Noble and Noble, 
Publishers, Inc., 1939. 

Gates, Arthur I., and Peardon, Celeste, 
Practice Exercises in Reading, Books 
Ill, IV, V, and VI, New York, Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, (Book 
VI, 1944). 

Johnson, Eleanor M., Exploring Today. 
Columbus, Ohio, Charles E. Merrill 
Co., Inc. 

A long list of textbooks and workbooks 
for teaching reading skills may be found 
in Blair, Glenn Myers, Diagnostic and 
Remedial Teaching in Secondary Schools, 
New York, The Macmillan Co., 1946, 
pp. 198-204. 
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Problem of Professional Pride 


by ELIZABETH ELLMORE 


UCH has been written and 

spoken within recent years 
about living conditions for all peo- 
ple, teachers included: and several 
teachers and ex-teachers have writ- 
ten in lively fashion in popular 
magazines within the past eight- 
een months concerning working 
conditions for teachers. However, 
nothing resembling a systematic 
effort to obtain information from 
Virginia teachers had been at- 
tempted, and inquiry at National 
Education Association headquar- 
ters revealed that the same situ- 
ation is true for the nation. 

It was decided that teachers 
themselves provide the only source 
of information about these con- 
ditions and the way teachers feel 
about them, so a questionnaire was 
compiled and sent to 1,000 of the 
white teachers of the State. Groups 
of teachers, principals, supervisors, 
and members of the State Depart- 
ment of Education were consulted 
during the preparation of the ques- 
tionnaire in an effort to include 
only questions pertinent to the 
problem and to phrase them to re- 
veal both facts and feelings. The 
mailing list was made from files in 
the Virginia Education Association 
office, care being taken to see that 
all school divisions were repre- 
sented in proportion to the num- 
ber of teachers employed; that all 
types of schools, rural, small town, 
and city, elementary, secondary, 
and combination were represented 
fairly and that men and women 
were represented in the proper pro- 
portion. Because the completed 
questionnaire was long, it was di- 
vided into two sections, one on liv- 
ing and one on working condi- 
tions and the two pieces sent to 
different individuals. 

Response to the questionnaire 
was gratifying. Replies-were anon- 
ymous. Returns were sent to the 
Virginia Education Association of - 
fice where they were tabulated with 
respect to the type of school repre- 
sented and the sex of persons re- 


piying. 
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In the fall of 1946 the VEA Teacher Recruitment Com- 
mission was appointed. A sub-committee, headed by 
Elizabeth Ellmore, Director of Instruction, Dinwiddie 
County Schools, made a survey of the living and work- 
ing conditions of teachers. A random sampling of one 
thousand teachers was made. Miss El’more’s article de- 
scribes the result of the survey. 





Who Is the Teacher? 


What did the returns reveal? 
First of all—who is the Virginia 
teacher involved in the problem 
of professional pride? What is she 
like—for she is a woman? (88 
per cent of Virginia teachers are 
women and 88 per cent of the re- 
plies to questionnaires were from 
women. ) 

She is not a young girl. Her 
average age is 38-40 if she teaches 
in city schools, 36 if in the rural 
areas. Her few masculine fellow- 
workers are about the same age. 
She has taught 14 years, ranging 
up to 18 if in the city and down to 
11 if a rural teacher. The men 
teachers are on the average a little 
less experienced, ranging from 12 
years in small towns to 9 in rural 
areas. Let this do what it will to 
the picture of the old maid school 
teacher, but chances are almost 
even that she is married—43 per 
cent—although to get a true pic- 
ture, this should be shown by sex, 
a higher percentage of men than 
women being married. If mar- 
ried, the family is small, although 
one man did report seven children 
in his family. 

The average Virginia teacher 
has taught in only the one State, 
in two school systems, and in three 
different schools. 


Home Arrangements 


This is the picture in general. 
A closer look at living arrange- 
ments for average Virginia teachers 
shows that 69 per cent live at home 
and contribute to the home sup- 
port an average of $790.12. Be- 
cause they live at home, they have 
a number of responsibilities in ad- 
dition to school work. The re- 


ports show that 25 per cent of the 
69 per cent are home makers: 16 
per cent help with household du- 
ties. Farm chores, meal planning, 
child care, care of invalid and aged 
parents are a few of the other re- 
sponsibilities that enter the picture. 

Almost one-fifth of those not 
living at home report that living 
accommodations are hard to find 


- and 18 per cent report that they 


have been unable to find board and 
room at the same place. Of those 
who have made living arrange- 
ments, 25 per cent would change 
if they could and 45 per cent of 
the men teaching in cities find liv- 
ing accommodations unsatisfacto- 
ry. 

Most of their social and recre- 
ational opportunities are provided 
by the Church and moving pic- 
tures. Almost three - fourths of 
these teachers feel that they are 
accepted socially as well as the 
average person; 18 per cent feel 
that they are looked up to in their 
communities; and 4 per cent feel 
that they are the social nobodies. 
Economic status is reflected in the 
fact that only one-third of them 
report any insurance for retirement 
other than the Virginia Retirement 
System. 

This is a rough picture of Vir- 
ginia teachers. Now look at them 
at work in the classrooms of the 
State. 


School Program 


According to the reports, four- 
fifths of the teachers reporting 
state that they are teaching what 
they prepared to teach and two- 
thirds are teaching what they pre- 
fer to teach. The lowest percen- 
tage of satisfaction in respect to 
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preference is found in rural schools, 
elementary first, then secondary. 
The pupil load averages 40 per 
teacher. 

Only 52 per cent of the teach- 
ers, little better than half, are satis- 
fied with the schedule of school 


activities. They indicate that 20 
per cent want more free time on 
the schedule, 32 per cent want 
more time to work with individ- 
ual children. Some felt about this 
point so keenly that they wrote at 
great length on margins and the 
backs of sheets in addition to an- 
swering the question. They ar- 
rive at school at 8:30 and leave at 
3:30, spending about eight hours 
per week outside of school time 
on school work. 

Only 61 per cent feel that the 
people of the communities in 
which they teach are interested in 
what they as teachers are doing 
and 54 per cent, little better than 
half, feel that their services are ap- 
preciated. One-fourth would 
change their positions if they 
could. Some would choose in the 
place of classroom teaching more 
specialized work in education such 
as library work, counselling and 
personnel work, or research, while 
others would shift to business 
fields, marriage and housework. 


It has been debated a number of 
times whether teaching has yet at- 
tained the status of : profession. 


Do Teachers Recommend Teach- 
ing? 

Do the teachers of Virginia feel 
that they belong to a profession 
and is there pride in their member- 
ship? Their response to the ques- 
tion: ‘“‘Why did you decide to 
teach?’’ gave a variety of answers. 
Some pointed to expediency; others 
to a desire for social service; still 
others to home pressure. This 
seemed not to get to the heart of 
the matter. 

The questions: ‘‘Would you 
advise a promising young person 
to enter teaching?’’ and “What ar- 
guments would you use?’’ brought 
more revealing answers. Some of 
those answers are reported below 
in the words of the teachers who 
wrote them. 

1. “No. It is unusual for a 

teacher to be happy doing her 
first teaching. She usually 
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gets much undeserved and 
discouraging criticism.” 

2. “Yes. Teaching is not mo- 
notonous. It offers oppor- 
tunities for creativeness and 
is not a cut and dried sched- 
ule of work.” 

3. “I wish I could say yes. Un- 
til teaching becomes a profes- 
sion one hesitates in giving 
advice. I think one receives 
great personal satisfaction 
from dealing with children. 
However, one has one’s life 
to live and one must live.” 

4. “Yes, if he is willing to give 
up material things for spirit- 
ual rewards.”’ 

5. “In another five years I think 
I would. The material with 
which they would work is 
the most thrilling and inter- 
esting any artist could have; 
they could never be bored be- 
cause of its infinite variety.”’ 

6. ‘‘Provides opportunity for en- 
tering great and noble profes- 
sion and for being of service 
to humanity. (This is real- 


ly a hope rather than a 
fact!)’’ 
7. ‘Possibly. You work hard. 


You have to have a love for 
it. If you think you would 
like it, give itatry. Then I 
would point out some of the 
wonderful opportunities of 
service to humanity, the types 
of interesting experiences and 
my own reasons for selecting 
teaching as my profession. 

“Reasons: I like children 
and they seem to like me. I 
like to see things grow and 
to me the feeling that I am 
accomplishing something 
worthwhile is most impor- 
tant.” 

8. “No. A teacher is restricted 
to children too much during 
the school day. There is no 
time for contact with other 
teachers. Teaching causes too 
much wear and tear on the 
nervous system. How could 
I advise a young person to go 
into a profession where ‘No 
good teacher ever gets tired’, 
where he must be with his 
class from 8:30 a.m. to 3:30 
p-m. (not allowed to eat 
away from them) and ‘if the 
children climb trees, he must 

(Continued on page 270) 





OUR COVER 


This statue of George Washington 
in the Rotunda of the State Capitol is 
considered the most valuable piece of 
statuary in America because it is the 
only one in existence done from life. 
In 1785, Thomas Jefferson, while min- 
ister to France, persuaded a French 
sculptor, Jean Antoine Houdon, to 
come to the United States to make this 
statue of the country’s First President 
for the Commonwealth of Virginia. 
He visited Mount Vernon and while 
there made a plaster mask of Wash- 
ington’s face from life which, of 
course, made the features identical. 
Washington is shown in his everyday 
clothes with one button missing from 
his coat. The statue, after three years 
in the making, was erected just where 
it stands today. A few years before 
his death, Washington visited the Cap- 
itol, looked at himself in marble, and 
we are told he approved. 

The objects around the statue indi- 
cate Washington’s career. H ; hand is 
on his military cape whicl. rests on 
13 staves bound together to represent 


the unity of the thirteen states; the 
old fashioned plow share at the back 
of his heel indicates that Washington 
was a farmer; that too was modeled 
from an old time one at Mount Ver- 
non in 1785. 


Houdon was paid twenty-five thou- 
sand livres for the statue and his life 
was insured for ten thousand livres 
against dangers of the ocean voyage, 
which probably was one of the first 
cases of accident insurance known in 
history. The statue today is valued at 
$5,000,000. 


The left profile from this statue now 
appears on twenty-five cent U. S. coins 
and the right profile is used on Gov- 
ernment post cards. 

This famous Virginian, whose birth- 
day is observed February 22, contin- 
ues to live in the hearts of his coun- 
trymen. 

This unusual photograph of the 
most famous of all statues of Wash- 
ington was made by the Virginia Con- 
servation Commissior 
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Scientifically builds Sth 


SPEED... CONTROL PHONICS WE USE 


.».and PRODUCTION EDITION 








A series of Phonics workbooks which 
can be used with any reading series. 
By Lessenberry and Crawford 
Book A_ Primer Level 


20th CENTURY TYPEWRITING ° Book B_ First Reader Level 
Book C Second Reader Level 

In 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Fifth Book D Third Reader Level 

Edition, you get a scientific pattern for de- *Book E Fourth Reader Level 


veloping typing power, which includes definite 
procedures for developing speed, control, and 
production. In the development of typing 
power, the student is carried through alternate 
drives for speed and drives for accuracy. As 
skills are improved on short writings, they are 7 

transferred to longer writings and production LYONS & CARNAHAN 
problems. 


Bulletins A through F furnished free on 
request. 





Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 


John A. Harrison 
Foe Representative 
*Available in the Spring. Blackstone, Va. 
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Pepsi-Cola is Bottled in Virginia by Pepsi-Cola Bottling Companies of Arlington, Danville, 
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by CAROLYN C. SHEFFEY, 
Visiting Teacher, Smyth County 


and 
MRS. VIRGINIA TATE 


School Health— 


A Community Project 














epee County, in common 
with four other county units, 
is being used as a proving ground 
for an experimental school health 
program for which the 1946 Gen- 
eral Assembly appropriated funds. 
This program is attacking the 
health problem from the three an- 
gles of service, school environment, 
and instruction. 


Physical Defects Corrected 


The service program is, of 
course, concerned with the correc- 
tion of physical defects. The lo- 
cation of these defects is a coopera- 
tive process involving pupil, teach- 
er, parent, public health nurse, 
and physician. The teacher, in ad- 
dition to her annual physical in- 
spection of pupils, makes individ- 
ual notes based on her daily obser- 
vation of pupil habits and atti- 
tudes. These notes are used in 
conference with the public health 
nurse at the school as she and the 
teacher consider ach child in a 
screening process to determine 
whether or not he should be given 
a physician’s examination. As soon 
after this conference as practicable, 
the parents of those children 
screened for examination are no- 
tified, and invited to be present at 
the school on the day set for ex- 
aminations. The doctor gives the 
child a thorough examination and 
defects discovered are recorded. 
The nurse confers with the parents 
individually concerning these de- 
fects, and the child is referred to 
his family physician. To date, 
2049 children in eighteen county 
schools have been screened, leaving 
nineteen schools to be visited by 
the nurse for preliminary examina- 
tions. Those children judged to 
be in need of the doctor's examina- 
tion constitute approximately for- 
ty per cent of the total. The doc- 
tors have completed their examina- 
tions of 685 pupils in 16 schools 
and 525 defects have been reported 
to parents, teachers, and family 
physcians. Each school is assigned 
to one of the public health nurses 
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Elementary Supervisor, Smyth County 





How a large number of community agencies cooperating 
with the school authorities are able to carry forward a 
practical and effective health program is described in this 


article. 


The health program in the Smyth County schools is an 
outstanding example of school and community planning 


and action. 





for follow-up work, and she and 
the teacher, in home visits and con- 
ferences with parents, do all they 
can to encourage corrections. 
Knowledge of the child’s physical 
condition is of inestimable value 
to the teacher in enabling the 


school to adjust its program to his 
needs. 

In order further to implement 
the correctional program, the 
schools and the Health Department 
work together with the aid of civic 


(Continued on page 269) 





Physical Checkup Before Entering School 
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__... OF PERSONS | 


New Department Heads 


Harvey Dillard Seal was elected 
president of the Virginia Vocational 
Association for a two-year term at its 
October meeting. He has long been 
active in the VVA and was president 
of the Virginia Agriculture Instruc- 
tors Association during 1945-47. Mr. 
Seal teaches Vocational Agriculture at 
the Henry Clay High School, Ashland, 
in Hanover County, where he organ- 
ized the department twelve years ago. 
Previous to this he taught at Herndon 
in Fairfax County. Mr. Seal is a na- 
tive of Caroline County and a gradu- 
ate of Sparta High School. He has a 
B.S. degree in Agriculture Education 
from VPI, where he has also done 
graduate work. 


Grace Maynard Smith becomes 
the first president of the VEA De- 
partment of Visiting Teachers. This 
group, organized as a section in 1946, 
was approved as a department by the 
1947 Delegate Assembly. Miss Smith 
is a visiting teacher for the Norfolk 
County Schools. She entered this field 
in 1945, after having taught English 
in the high schools of Norfolk County 
for the past eighteen years. Miss Smith 
attended Virginia Intermont College 
and received her Bachelor’s degree 
from the University of Virginia. She 
has also attended the School of Social 
Work of the Richmond Professional 
Institute of the College of William and 
Mary. 


J. Walter Kenney heads the De- 
partment of Superintendents, having 
been elected at the VEA annual meet- 
ing in October. He has been superin- 
tendent of Gloucester County schools 
since 1921. Before that, he was a 
teacher in the public schools of Buck- 
ingham, Amherst, and Gloucester 
Counties. He has also taught summer 
sessions at the College of William and 
Mary and at VPI. Earlier, Mr. Ken- 
ney attended school in Rockbridge 
County and was a student at Rocking- 
ham Military Institute. He is a grad- 
uate of the University of Richmond 
and holds a Master’s degree from the 
College of William and Mary. 


Sarah Norfleet Daughtrey is 
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the new president of VEA Department 
of Supervisors and Curriculum Con- 
struction. She has been elementary 
supervisor in Amherst County since 
1941 and has served as secretary of 
the Appomattox Regional Group of 
Supervisors for the past three years. 
Formerly she taught in the schools of 
Southampton and Albemarle Counties 


Harvey D. Seal 


and Charlottesville City. Miss Daugh- 
trey, a native of Holland, Virginia, 
attended the College of William and 
Mary and graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. 


Recent Appointment 





Nancy Hoyle recently became As- 
sociate Director of Library Service for 
F. E. Compton & Company, with 
headquarters in Chicago. Miss Hoyle 
was formerly chairman of the Library 


‘ Science Department of the College of 


William and Mary. Previous to that 
she was Assistant State Supervisor of 
School Libraries for the State Depart- 
ment of Education, and for a year 
was Field Representative for the South- 
ern Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, working with the Li- 
brary Committee. She received her 
A.B. from the College of William and 
Mary where she majored in Library 
Science and took her M.S. at the Co- 
lumbia University School of Library 
Service. Nancy is a native of Newport 
News and the sister of Katherine 
Hoyle, our VEA Field Director. 


in Virginia 


Among Colleges 





Dr. E. Boyd Graves, associate 
professor of philosophy at Mary Wash- 
ington College of the University of 
Virginia, has been notified of his ap- 
pointment as specialist in education 
attached to Headquarters Staff of the 
Officer of the United 


Commanding 


Grace M. Smith 


States Forces in Austria. Dr. and Mrs. 
Graves will leave for Vienna about 
the first of February, 1948. Miss 
Glenna Graves, a senior at Mary Wash- 
ington College, will join her parents 
after graduation. 


Dr. Graves has been granted a two- 
year leave of absence in order to ac- 
cept this appointment with the army. 
He has been a member of the faculty 
at Mary Washington College since 
1937. He is a graduate of William and 
Mary College and holds an Ed.D. de- 
gree from George Washington Univer- 
sity. 


Mary C. Fugate was elected presi- 
dent of the Virginia Association of 
Collegiate Registrars during their 
meeting in Richmond on November 
20. Miss Fugate is dean and regis- 
trar at Averett College. Other of- 
ficers elected were J. F. Prufer, as- 
sistant registrar, Roanoke College, vice- 
president, and Helen Frank, regis- 
trar at Madison College, secretary. 


Dr. William A. Castle, head of 
the biology department at Mary Wash- 
ington College of the University of 
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SAND EVENTS 
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Virginia, has been elected national sec- 
retary of the Ecological Society of 
America and automatically becomes a 
member of the Council of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement 
of Science, the largest scientific organ- 
ization in the United States. Dr. Cas- 
tle, a member of the faculty here since 
1941, graduated from Denison Uni- 


Nancy E. Hoyle 


versity and received, his Ph.D. at Chi- 
cago University. 


In Memoriam 


Nellie E, Thompson 

With the passing of Nellie E. 
Thompson on June 26, 1947, Virginia 
has lost an outstanding and faithful 
teacher. 

Miss Thompson, a native of Orange 
County, attended both Harrisonburg 
and Fredericksburg Teachers Colleges, 
as they were known when she attended 
them. 

For 31 years Miss Thompson, better 
known as Miss Nell served in the 
public schools of Orange County as 
elementary principal and teacher. She 
endeavored to please everyone and al- 
ways had a smile for her pupils. She 
endeared herself to both her pupils and 
her fellow-workers with her loyalty 
and devotion in the field of education. 
Patrons praised Miss Nell’s methods of 
dealing with children and mothers 
looked forward to having their chil- 
dren in her room. 

Mrs. EvELYN THOMPSON BaRNEs, 

Assistant Principal, 
Madison Jr. H.S., Arlington. 
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E. Boyd Graves 


Helen Fritch Porterfield 

Mrs. Helen Fritch Porterfield, wife 
of Robert Porterfield, founder and di- 
rector of the Abingdon Barter The- 
atre of Virginia, died at Sacred Heart 
Hospital, Allentown, Pa. 

Mrs. Porterfield was teaching at 
Martha Washington College in Abing- 
don, Va., when she and Mr. Porterfield 











met. They were married in 1934. 

Mrs. Porterfield was a graduate of 
the Moravian Seminary in Bethlehem, 
Pa., and Wilson College at Chambers- 
burg. She received her master’s degree 
from Columbia University and went 
to teach at the Virginia school. 


Events 


Elementary Principals 
Conference 


The annual work conference for ele- 
mentary principals called by the State 
Department of Education, will be held 
at the Williamsburg Lodge, Williams- 
burg, on March 4, 5, and 6. The pro- 
gram will begin at 10:00 A. M. on 
Thursday, March 4, and will close at 
noon on Saturday, March 6. 

The theme of this year’s conference 
will be “Improving the Elementary 
School Through Cooperative Plan- 
ning.” 

This conference is planned for prin- 
cipals (full-time, teaching principals, 
or head-teachers) of elementary schools 
having seven or more teachers. Divi- 
sion superintendents are also urged to 
attend. 








Further details may be obtained 
from Orville W. Wake, Director of 
Elementary Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Richmond 16, 
Virginia. 


Southeastern Arts Association 
Convention 

Plans are being made for a chal- 
lenging program for the Southeastern 
Arts Association convention which 
will be held in Columbia, South Caro- 
lina, on April 8, 9, and 10. Head- 
quarters for the convention will be 
the Hotel Columbia, and it is sug- 
gested that room reservations be made 
well in advance of the meeting. 

One of the speakers will be Dr. 
Edwin Ziegfeld, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Fine and Industrial Arts of 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and president of the National Art 
Education Association. 


The College Art Association of the 
Southeastern Regional Conference will 
meet in conjunction with the South- 
eastern Arts Association for the last 
two days of the convention. 

For further information concerning 
the program, write to: Mrs. Mary Leath 
Thomas, Program Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Art, University of Georgia, 
Athens, Georgia. For general infor- 
mation concerning Southeastern Arts 
Association, write to: Miss Ruth Har- 
ris, Secretary, 111 W. 11th Avenue, 
Johnson City, Tennessee. 


Guidance Conference 


March 24-25 


A two-day State Guidance Confer- 
ence, for teachers and others working 
in the field of guidance and its related 
fields, to be held in Richmond on Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, March 24 and 
25, has been announced by Dr. John 
F, Showalter, president of the Virginia 
Guidance Association. 


The conference, which will serve as 
the annual convention of the guid- 
ance organization, is sponsored jointly 
by that group and the guidance serv- 
ice of the State Department of Edu- 
cation. 

At least 400 persons are expected 
to attend. The sessions will be held 
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REASONABLE DELIVERY 
The World’s Finest 
Calculating Machine 


Atlantic Life Building 








For a Demonstration on Your Own Work 
Telephone or Write Us Today 
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IRVIN OWINGS, Manager 


Phone 2-3662 


Branch Offices Throughout the State of Virginia 


Clary 
Adding Machine 





IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
The World's Fastest 
Adding Machine 


Richmond, Va. 

















at the Hotel John Marshall, where 
headquarters will be established. 


An impressive array of nationally- 
known speakers and consultants in the 
field of guidance is being lined up to 
address sessions of the conference and 
conduct sectional meetings. Among 
those already engaged are Dr. Clifford 
Erickson, director of the Institute of 
Counselling, Testing, and Guidance at 
Michigan State College, and two of 
his assistants, Raymond N. Hatch and 
Edgar L. Harden. In addition to 
speaking at general meetings, these 
men will serve as consultants at smaller 
work sessions during the conference. 


Leland P. Bradford, Director of 
Adult Education Service of the Na- 
tional Education Association, has been 
invited to serve as coordinator and 
chief consultant for the conference. 
It will be his task to set the theme of 
the convention and bring together the 
work of the various sections, so that 
definite conclusions and recommenda- 
tions will grow out of the convention. 

As a departure from previous guid- 
ance conferences, this year’s meeting 
will enlarge its activities to bring into 
the convention representatives from 
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industry and business whose interests 
and problems in the field of guidance 
and counselling are closely related to 
guidance work in the schools. 


School Music Festival 

The Ninth Annual High School 
Music Festival, sponsored by the Vir- 
ginia Music Educators Association, 
will be held in five different cities at 
dates to be announced. The cities are 
Richmond, Newport News, Freder- 
icksburg, Roanoke, and Pulaski. Reg- 
ulations and other information con- 
cerning participation may be secured 
from Sharon B. Hoose, president, Vir- 
ginia Music Educators Association, 606 
15th St., N. W., Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia, or from Dr. Luther A. Rich- 
man, Supervisor of Music, State De- 
partment of Education, Richmond 16, 
Virginia. 

Summer Health Workshops 

The State Department of Education 
is planning a series of workshops in 
health, safety, and physical education 
to be held during the coming summer. 
Of particular interest is a general 
workshop in health and physical educa- 
tion scheduled for two weeks in July. 








The Virg‘nia Tuberculosis Association is 
suggesting that the local Tuberculosis 
Associations consider providing schol- 
arships to local teachers who attend 
this workshop that these teachers may 
be used as resource consultants in the 
development of the total health and 
physical education program within the 
local school division for the coming 
year. 


College Prepares Radio 
Transcriptions 

The radio department of Mary 
Washington College of the University 
of Virginia sent five fifteen-minute 
transcriptions of Christmas music by 
the glee club and choir to thirty sta- 
tions in the East and. South, twenty- 
one of them being in Virginia. 





EDUCATOR NAMED 
FIRST CITIZEN 


W. P. King, executive secre- 
tary of the Kentucky Education 
Association, was selected by the 
University of Kentucky as re- 
cipient of the Sullivan Medallion. 
This medallion is awarded each 
year to the citizen of Kentucky 
who has led in distinguished and 
unselfish service. The recipient 
becomes in effect Kentucky’s 
first citizen of the year. The 
award has gone in the past to 
ambassadors and other famous 
Kentuckians, but this is the first 
time it has been awarded to an 
educator. The citation accom- 
panying the award reads: 


TO W. P. KING, 


An ardent and _ thoughtful 
citizen 

of his state and of his coun- 
try, 


Who has worked tirelessly 

towards a free and classless 
democracy; 

a forceful and inspiring leader 

among the laymen of his 
church; 

an educator who is enthusias- 
tic 

about his profession, 

who is hopeful for its future, 

who accepts for education 

the responsibility 

of exerting active and con- 
tinuous influence 

on the lives of all people, 

youth and adults— 
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Spring Fashion casts 


romantic shadows 


T.. is the season to play your innate role of cher- 
ished lady! From the crown of small, neat heads to 
delicate slender-heeled shoes, we believe in the new pretty 
lady-look. Revived from bygone eras of romance and 
charm .. . it turns us to more gracious, gentle pathways. 


oe are three .. . the bell, slim to the waist, 
billowing into whirls of skirt; the column, a slender curve 
from shoulder to hem; the triangle, sweeping full to the 
back with long forelines. All are extremely wearable . . 
one will be devastatingly becoming to you. 

Accenting this romantic revival are rustling petti- 
coats, waist cinchers, flower muffs . . . all part and 
parcel of the return to gentle graciousness. 





#e love the new fashions .. . we feel certain 
you will love them . . . we know you will be loved 
in them. We are eager to present this romantic 
fashion season to you and to help you select from 
all this beauty . . . that which will be most 


Millor s Rhoads. 


THE SHOPPING CENTER—RICHMOND 17, VIRGINIA 
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School Board Member Award—1947 


HE fourth annual award for 

outstanding service as a school 
board member was presented to 
Fred W. Robinson, chairman of 
the Fairfax County School Board, 
at the 1947 Delegate Assembly of 
the VEA in Richmond on Octo- 
ber 16. A Distinguished Service 
Certificate and a Savings Bond, 
provided by the National School 
Service Institute, were awarded 
Mr. Robinson. The presentation 
was made by Dr. George J. Oliver, 
chairman of the selection commit- 
tee for the Virginia Association of 
School Trustees, sponsors of the 
award. 

Mr. Robinson, who has quite a 
record of accomplishments as a 
school trustee, said concerning the 
award: ‘I do not feel that I de- 
serve any recognition for doing 
something which I thoroughly en- 
joyed.”’ He further stated that “If 
I were called upon today to refund 
to the State all the money that 
they have ever spent on my educa- 
tion, I feel that I could do so with 
perhaps something to spare. How- 
ever, if I were called upon to pay 
for the privilege of living in this 
great Commonwealth and serving 
school children of the State, there 
is not enough gold at Fort Knox 
to pay the bill.”’ 


School Accomplishments 

Mr. Robinson, a member of the 
Fairfax County School Board since 
1927 and its chairman since 1940, 
has led this Board to the comple- 
tion of the county school consoli- 
dation program for white schools, 
with a similar program now under 
way for the Negro schools. Pupil 
transportation has been greatly im- 
proved, largely as a result of his 
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interest. [The Board now owns and 
operates fifty heavy, modern type 
buses of the same manufacture to 
facilitate maintenance. It also op- 
erates its own bus maintenance de- 
partment as well as its department 
for general school building main- 
tenance. He has sponsored an in- 
structional program and an en- 
riched. curriculum, particularly vo- 





Fred W. Robinson 


cational. There are now commer- 
cial education departments in the 
four high schools of the county, 
as well as general shop instruction 
and home economics. Handicrafts 
are taught in the larger elementary 
schools. Mr. Robinson has also 
been interested in having Fairfax 
County participate in the State 
Vocational School for white pu- 
pils at Manassas and in the devel- 
opment of the Regional Vocational 
High School for Negroes at Ma- 
nassas. The County School Board, 
under his leadership as chairman, 
has constructed many modern 
school buildings, having central 
heating, running water, electricity, 
cafeterias, and athletic fields. As 
chairman of the County School 
Board, Mr. Robinson has also 
campaigned for higher teachers’ 
salaries and equalization. The 
teacher salary schedule of Fairfax 
County is the second highest of 
the counties in the State and is ex- 
ceeded by only seven cities. 





Mr. Robinson served as presi- 
dent of the Virginia Association of 
School Trustees during 1943-44 
and through his enthusiasm and 
hard work, the association awak- 
ened to the recognition of its re- 
sponsibilities for the condition of 
the schools in the State. Under his 
leadership and that of his succes- 
sors, this organization has become 
a strong force and contributed 
much to the improvement of 
schools, particularly in increasing 
the salaries of teachers. 

Civie Interests 

In addition to his interest in the 
schools, Mr. Robinson is also ac- 
tive in other civic and political af- 
fairs of his town, Herndon, and 
Fairfax County, having served as 
president of the County Chamber 
of Commerce and working with 
other groups for community bet- 
terment. 

Born in Clay County, North 
Carolina, one of nine children in 
the family, Frederick Webb Rob- 
inson of necessity early learned to 
make his own way. While his 
formal education was limited, his 
self sought education continues to 
this day. At the age of 18 he be- 
came student telegraph operator for 
the Louisville and Nashville Rail- 
road Company and was promoted 
to several important jobs with 
that company. In 1917 he volun- 
teered for service in World War I 
with the navy. While stationed 
in Charleston, South Carolina, he 
met and married Kathryn Humme 
on Armistice day 1919. After the 
war he returned to the L & N Rail- 
road but severed his connection in 
1922 to become a salesman for the 
Hoge Grain and Feed Company at 
Herndon, Virginia. He now owns 
this business in partnership with 
his brother-in-law, Frank Humme, 
handling farm machinery, in 
which he began as a salesman. Mr. 
Robinson is an elder in the Pres- 
byterian Church and a teacher of 
young people in the Sunday School 
where his zeal for Christian edu- 
cation is as ardent as that for secu- 
lar education. He has two daugh- 
ters. 


In, addition to Fairfax County, 
Mr. Robinson was endorsed by 
several other divisions as the Out- 
standing School Board Member 
for 1947. 
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Promising Practices 
(Continued from page 249) 
(evaluation procedures) will do a 
lot of good in giving a large num- 
ber of administrators and other 
school people the experience of 
visiting. around in other schools 
and communities and seeing how 
other people live, and it will also 
do them a lot of good to entertain 
as visitors and guests a group of 
fellow educators.’ The State De- 
partment of Education in Virginia 
plans to use the Evaluative Criteria 
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ucts—ARTISTA WATER COLORS make 
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ing. On the practical side, they stay 
brilliant, do not penetrate paper, and 
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pointed “spring” bristles and perma- 
nently set plastic handles that may 
be used to stir paint. 
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in all accredited high schools over 
a five-year period, beginning with 
twenty schools this session. 

There are other practices in the 
secondary schools of Virginia that 
deserve more emphasis than time 
and circumstance permit to be 
outlined here. There has been a 
phenomenal increase in the use 
made of audio-visual materials. We 
have learned much from the ex- 
periences of the armed forces in 
the use of such materials as effec- 
tive means of instruction. For in- 
stance, the number of schools re- 
ported as using motion pictures in 
instruction this session is 1,332; 
this represents an increase of over 
250 per cent from last session. 
There is also a commendable in- 
terest in health and physical edu- 
cation activities and a recognition 
of the importance of emotional 
factors in the learning and develop- 
ment processes. Counsellors men- 
tioned before are aware of the sig- 
nificance of emotional behavior in 
personal and educational adjust- 
ments. 

One year ago a paper was pre- 
sented to this group on the move- 
ment in Virginia for a more com- 
prehensive high school. Greater 
progress towards this end has been 
achieved than was suggested in 
that optimistic paper. The cen- 
tral concept expressed then was 
that “‘a high school program is ad- 
equate when it serves all of the 
pupils and the community.’’ Rap- 
id progress is being made towards 
the achievement of this goal. The 
twelve-year school and the em- 
ployment of principals on a 
twelve-month basis have contrib- 
uted to this acceleration. 

In conclusion, it should be em- 
phasized that as important as these 
practices may be, their real signifi- 
cance lies in the fact that they are 
symptoms of certain attitudes to- 
wards education in Virginia. Vir- 
ginia is education-conscious to a 
remarkable degree. Financial re- 
turns for teachers have been mark- 
edly increased and funds for in- 
structional services are larger. For 
instance, the special session of the 
General Assembly in 1945 appro- 
priated $1,112,530 for teaching 
materials. 

Educational administrators and 
teachers are learning the value of 
public relations. Building a bet- 





ter mouse trap is not enough in 
education. As important as guid- 
ance, a twelve-year system, audio- 
visual procedures, and comprehen- 
sive offerings may be, an effective 
public relations program is of more 
immediate need, if we are to eat 
and live like human beings. Leg- 
islative commissions, chambers of 
commerce, civic organizations, 
groups of laymen, and similar bod- 
ies are placing education in their 
agendas. Dynamic and intelligent 
leadership among educators recog- 
nizes the importance of a favor- 
able attitude, and in Virginia there 
is evidence that school folk recog- 
nize the value of the tested meth- 
ods of business and industry in 
producing such an attitude. 

The total result is a more ac- 
tive and critical interest in educa- 
tion and an increased faith in its 
potency. ‘There extends a feeling 
from the State Department to 
teachers and pupils that the prac- 
tices and procedures in education 
are imperfect and inadequate. 
However, this discarding of a sense 
of complacency has not in the least 
lessened our faith in public educa- 
tion. 

There can be nothing more 
promising for our State and na- 
tion than an abiding faith in the 
possibilities of education and a be- 
lief in the fundamental importance 
of schools and teaching, with a 
recognition also of the inadequacy 
of existing practices. 





Convention Scenes 
The third member of the Creden- 


tials Committee was omitted from the 
caption under picture 4 of the Con- 
vention Scenes appearing on page 184 
of the December issue of the JouRNAL. 
This should have read “(4) At the 
registration booth in the Hotel John 
Marshall, Roland Galvin of Richmond 
and Flora M. Hill of Chesterfield 
County, seated, and W. W. Rich, Jr., 
of Arlington, chairman of the Creden- 
tials Committee, standing.” Our apol- 
ogies to Miss Hill for the omission! 
Each member of the Credentials Com- 
mittee did an exceptionally fine job, 
handling the 1947 Convention regis- 
tration, the largest since pre-war days, 
with ease and efficiency. Our thanks 
to them! 
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Fd 1. All-Steel-Safety body 
—stee! reinforced with 
steel. 


vod 2. Box-type vunderbody 
structure with continu- 
ovs steel floor. 


3. Coach interior com- 
pletely lined with steel 
ponels. 


4. Dust-proof construc 

tion throughout with 
proper insulation against heat, 
cold, fumes, rumble and win- 
dow ‘‘fogging.** 


vid 5. Crown shaped roof 
for greater strength. 


vad 6. Chassis frame ex. 
tended to rear of body. 


vd 7. Full-slanting V-type 
windshield with narrow 
pillors for better vision. 


8. Triple-seoled, leak- 
proof windshield con- 
struction. 


rod 9. Safety glass in all 
windows. 
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10. Passenger -bus-type 
sash with oll edges 
sealed in metal channel. 


V1. Safety split-type 
sash. 


12. Heovy-duty, non-slip 
ribbed linoleum floor 
covering. 


13. Sofety tread in en 
trance stepwell. 


14. Concealed wiring-in- 
conduit, properly fas- 
tened to frame. 


iw 15. Grab handle ot en- 
trance door. 


vd 16. Full-height stanchion 
at entrance door. 


w 17. Gas tank protectively 
mounted outside coach. 


w 18. All electrical <zon- 
nections, airplane-type 

mechanical terminals with 

plasti-grip insulation. 


Distributed Exclusively By 


Smith-Moore Body Co. 
Brook Road at Lombardy St. 
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19. Standard windshield 
wiper, rear-view mirrors 
ond inside sun visor. 


20. Completely electric- 
ally welded and riveted 
framework 


21. Air-conditioned, 
fresh air heating. 


22. Double-strength ap- 
plied rub rails (instead 
of pressed-in). 


23. Six inch heavy-duty 
chassis-atteched rear 
bumper. 


vid 24. Complete underbody 


insulation. 


vod 25. Side body pillar at 
eoch sect, every 271 
inches. 


iw 26. Standardized light- 

ing—including dome 
lights standard, front and rear 
marker lomps, and 2 front ond 
2 rear combination flasher- 
type stop and warning lights. 
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Brotherhood Week 
(Continued from page 251) 
(5) Brotherhood Week posters. 
(6) Movie Films in limited 
quantity (16 mm.). 
(7) Leaflets, pamphlets 
other literature. | 


Many Schools Plan Original 


and 


Many school principals and 
teachers over the State have exer- 
cised much ingenuity and originali- 
ty in planning programs in their 
schools. Such projects have in- 
cluded: 








l. 


2. Radio broadcasts 


wey 





Original posters by Art Class- 
es. 

in which 
the children themselves have 
prepared the materials under 
guidance. 

Informal dramatic programs. 
Choral speaking. 

Visits by children to a Prot- 
estant Church, a Catholic 
Church, and a Jewish Syna- 
gogue. 

Reports of such visits to class- 
es or assemblies. 

Addresses by members of dif- 
ferent faiths in school as- 


PLENTY @F BOOM FOR ALL when no one takes more 
than his share. It’s the same way with party-line telephone service. 
If you’re on a party line, remember to keep conversations brief 


. . . allow an interval between calls . . 


. answer promptly. That 


way everyone will get his fair share of telephone service. The 
The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company of Virginia. 











sem blies—Catholic, Je wish, 

Protestant. 
Continuing Aims 

The exercise of Brotherhood 

cannot be achieved merely by a 
single week of observance. The 
aims of BROTHERHOOD WEEK 
must be made permanent in Amer- 
ican life. “These aims are expressed 
editorially by various Virginia 
News journals as follows: 


Roanoke World-News: 

Americans have been both 
shocked and disturbed to note that 
with the return of peace, they have 
had a revival of racial, religious and 
group prejudices in this country. 
. . . Never before in the history of 
the. world was understanding and 
cooperation among peoples and na- 
tions more needed. 


Richmond News Leader: 

Here in America, are diversities 
of faith: Jews, Catholics, Protes- 
tants. ‘Three faiths are three foun- 
dation stones, but how can they 
give a sure and solid footing unless 
they be cemented. The National 
Conference of Christians and Jews 
is helping to bind all America to- 
gether by its Brotherhood Cru- 
sade. 


Suffolk News-Herald: 

Bigotry, suspicion and selfish- 
ness breed discontent and invite 
violence. They interfere with in- 
dustrial productions, stifle progress, 
and hamper the achievement of a 
general prosperity. Also, disunity 
here discredits our democracy 
abroad and weakens our govern- 
ment’s influence as a force for 
world peace. 


Lynchburg. Advance: 

American Brotherhood Week is 
dedicated to every decent person's 
desire to secure for others the same 
dignity and rights he wants for 
himself. 


Norfolk Ledger-Dispatch: 

American Brotherhood Week 
stresses the eradication of intoler- 
ance and misunderstanding among 
the various faiths and the substi-- 
tution therefor of brotherly un- 
derstanding. But the lasting gain 
will come when tolerance and un- 
derstanding are as deeply treasured 
by Americans as their belief that 
every one has a right to worship 
as he pleases. 
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School Health 


(Continued from page 258) 


organizations in sponsoring clin- 
ics. The annual pre-school clinics, 
for which the local P-TA’s bear 
much of the organizational respon- 
sibility and furnish lay help, ac- 
quaint the parent in the spring 
with the physical defects of the 
child who is to start school in the 
fall. He thus has the summer 
months in which to secure correc- 
tions. Participation in these clin- 
ics, which was 85 per cent three 
years ago and 90 per cent last year, 
increased to 95 per cent for the 
county this past year. 

In May of this year twelve 
county schools participated in a 
tonsil clinic during the course of 
which sixty - five tonsillectomies 
were performed. Twenty-one of 
these operations were paid for by 
the Marion Kiwanis Club and six 
were assisted by P-TA’s. 

In October the Health Depart- 
ment and the schools organized an 
eye clinic under the sponsorship of 
the Virginia Commission for the 
blind. During this clinic 573 chil- 
dren were screened, 203 examined 
for refraction, and 131 pairs of 
glasses fitted by the American Op- 
tical Company. Glasses for forty 
needy children were paid for by 
the Marion Lions Club. 

In a dental clinic financed by 
Zeta Tau Alpha Sorority and con- 
ducted by the county dentists dur- 
ing the spring months, 125 medi- 
cally indigent children received an 
average of three and a half opera- 
tions per child. 

Since many physical defects are 
of nutritional origin, the school 
lunch program is a definite part of 
the correctional program. Current- 
ly, an average of 3,210 pupils, 
which represents almost half of the 
average daily membership, are be- 
ing fed daily in county school 
lunch rooms. About ten per cent 
of that number are being fed free 
under the benefits of the Federal 
subsidy. These lunches are planned 
to furnish one-third of the child’s 
daily nutritional requirements. 


Healthful School Environment 


The second phase of the school 
health program, the school envi- 
ronment, is also a cooperative un- 
dertaking of the school personnel, 
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the Health Department, and the 
interested citizenry. At the sum- 
mer workshop for teachers, a ten- 
tative outline setting standards for 
a healthful school environment, 
taking into consideration mental 
as well as physical health, was set 
up and is being used by many of 
the teachers to bring about im- 
provements in their own situ- 
ations. The Health Department, 
through its sanitation officer, con- 
ducted a survey of the schools in 
the spring and submitted recom- 
mendations to the School Board. 
The members of the School Board 
personally surveyed the schools last 
month with an especial view to im- 
proving the sanitary facilities. As 
a result of these surveys, each prin- 
cipal is now making a daily check 
and submitting weekly reports 
concerning the conditions of such 
facilities, and the Board of Super- 
visors has authorized the expendi- 
ture of $15,000 to secure more 
adequate equipment and necessary 
repairs. The fact that interested 
citizens have met and added their 
requests to that of school person- 
nel indicated public awareness of 


the problem and the willingness 
of the public to participate in its 
solution. To improve the school 
environment is one of the major 
objectives of the schools for this 
year. 


Instruction in Health Habits 


The third phase of the health 
work, the instruction, utilizes the 
other two in its program. Many 
teachers in the county are basing 
their health teaching on problems 
found in their situations and are 
integrating it with the program of 
corrections. Provision is made for 
the practice of health habits in the 
daily routine of the school. The 
problem of health instruction was 
one of the areas of interest for 
the teachers’ summer workshop 
this year, as it had been for 
the preceding two. Definite health 
teaching is a part of the instruc- 
tional program on every grade 
level. 

The schools and the Health De- 
partment share with the parent the 
responsibility for protecting and 
improving the health of the school 
child. 
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Professional Pride 
(Continued from page 257) 


climb trees, too?’ I do not 
mention salary because | 
think that is one of the least 
reasons why people stay out 
of teaching now. Salaries are 
improving; other conditions 
are getting worse.”’ 


Professional Pride 


The original question was: Do 
the teachers of Virginia feel pride 
in their profession? Here is a sum- 


mary of 
from the questionnaires: 


l. 


information obtained 


35 per cent would not en- 
courage young people to en- 
ter teaching. 

25 per cent would leave 
teaching if they could. 

34 per cent teach subjects or 
grades they do not want to 
teach. 

48 per cent find their sched- 
ules unsatisfactory. 

28 per cent disagree with the 
policies of their schools. 

11 per cent feel that the 
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school administration does 
not support their work. 

7. 44 per cent feel that there is 
no opportunity for profes- 
sional growth. 

8. 39 per cent feel that the com- 
munity is not interested in 
what schools are attempting 
to do. 

9. 46 per cent feel that their 
services as teachers are not ap- 
preciated by the people whose 
children they teach. 

Some conclusions may be drawn 
from the facts reported. Com- 
ments by teachers, often written on 
the margins and the reverse sides 
of pages, clearly indicate that, 
while salaries were of great con- 
cern, there were other important 
considerations. Seventy-two per 
cent felt that a statement of the 
school’s policies written coopera- 
tively by teachers, supervisors, ad- 
ministrators, and laymen would 
be helpful. Only 39 per cent re- 
port that this has been done. There 
is a feeling that school routines are 
assuming undue importance and 
that school leaders are not plan- 
ning with teachers. This teach- 
er’s comment is typical of a num- 


ber. 


School Routines 


Would you advise a young per- 
son to enter teaching? ‘Yes, if 
she could get into a school where 
records are not the main interest. 
In our school the teachers are not 
consulted on questions concerning 
school policy. The principal does 
not like to relinquish authority. 
Many things, therefore, go un- 
done. Many others are not done 
in the best way. Home room 
teachers have to spend untold hours 
in copying récords. We record 
each child’s grade on each subject 
seven times. We make seven or 
eight copies of our home room 


rolls, but why go on?. Nothing 
is ever done about it.”’ 
On the other hand, there is 


plenty of evidence that teachers 
are not aware that routine mat- 
ters of record keeping, care of 
equipment and materials, etc., are 
a necessary part of the classroom 
teacher's job. One teacher listed 
thirty - two responsibilities other 
than classroom teaching which she 
was called upon to assume. The 
list included physical inspection 
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and checking of corrections, plan- 
ning schedules, arranging teaching 
materials, classifying pupils for 
promotion, making report cards, 
grading papers, and a number of 
other chores that are part of the 
process of helping children. 

This illustration of the “‘gripe 
against routines” is used to point 
out how easy it is to sense from 
teachers’ comments that there is 
need for cooperative planning. A 
profession is a collective body of 
persons engaged in a calling. There 
is too much loneliness reflected in 
the replies to indicate collective ac- 
tion. Teachers who ask for less 
dictatorship from administrators 
must be willing and able to assume 
the responsibility for making deci- 
sions. To do this, they must have 
an understanding of child growth 
and factors which influence that 
growth; they must have an oppor- 
tunity to see themselves and their 
work in relation to the total pro- 
gram of education; they must have 
a knowledge of problems which 
determine local school policies. 
There is need for teachers, admin- 
istrators, and parents to plan and 
work together on these problems 
in order that a collective body en- 
gaged in a common calling may 
develop ito a real profession. 


Lack of Resourcefulness? 


A second impression, gained 
more from much reading of com- 
ments than from studying tables 
of figures, is that lack of satisfac- 
tion with teaching as a profession 
stems from a lack of resourceful- 
ness within teachers. Many of 
those dissatisfied are least well pre- 
pared for the positions which they 
occupy. Certificates are of lower 
grade; teaching assignments are 
not in line with preparation; 
changing emphasis in education 
have out - moded or made original 
preparation inadequate. Such 
teachers have not been in a 
position to give teaching a fair 
trial, yet in many instances their 
disappointments have been more 
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widely publicized than the satis- 
factions of well-prepared, well-ad- 
justed teachers. Not only is more 
adequate pay needed to provide op- 
portunity for travel and advanced 
study for teachers in service but 
there is also urgent need for bet- 
ter pay and preparation for the 
teachers of teachers. 

Teacher training institutions 
need increased and improved fa- 
cilities for helping young teachers 
to gain broader cultural interest as 
resources upon which to draw in 
creating happiness and satisfaction 
for themselves and their pupils. 


Confident of Brighter Future 

A third impression gained from 
reading questionnaires is that 
teachers are confident that the fu- 
ture is brighter financially. The 
average “‘take-home pay” of the 
group reporting was $1,389.59. 
For rural elementary teachers it 
was $1,139.87. The highest was 
$2,139.88 for men teaching in 
small towns. The highest paid 
woman’s group was only a few 
dollars better than the lowest paid 
men’s group. Yet time after time 
teachers gave as the reason for en- 
couraging young people, the fact 
that salaries are improving. 

The final impression, gained not 
from some of the comments that 
have been quoted but from num- 
bers of others, is a reluctance to 
gripe—a willingness to cooperate 
with the Virginia Education As- 
sociation, to fight for rights, but 
not to create unpleasantness. One 
teacher concluded a note on her 
questionnaire in this fashion: 

“I do not want to cause any 
controversy in ‘these times’, but 
a little poem that I read somewhere 
might help the teaching profession. 


“Worthy of Thought” 


I hate to be a kicker; 
I always long for peace: 

But the wheel that does the squeaking 
Is the one that gets the grease. 


I hate to be a kicker— 
Means nothing in the show 
But the kickers in the chorus 
Are the ones who get the dough. 


Let us not put any notions 

That are harmful in your head 
But the baby that keeps yelling 

Is the baby that gets fed! 


Teachers, too, have to be fed!”’ 








IN GOLDEN GUERNSEY MILK, 
there’s a half pint of nourishing 
cream at the top of each quart 
. with valuable milk solids 
throughout! EXTRA ENERGY! And 

. a most delightful beverage! 


\Vircanna 
DAIRY CO. 


1810-18 West Main Street 
Richmond, Va. 
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Reading Program 
(Continued from page 255) 

on the next higher level. Pupils 
were timed as these drills were 
done in order to cause them to pro- 
ceed with as much speed as pos- 
sible. However, no graphs of time 
were kept. 

A fourth reading activity, al- 
though not designed especially to 
promote improvement in reading, 
was the usual intensive reading in 
a traditional literature text. To 
make way for the kinds of activi- 
ties intended especially to improve 
reading ability, this traditional ac 
tivity was allotted only one or two 
periods weekly. 


Improvement of Reading 

During the present session, the 
eighth grade teachers of Lane High 
School are taking part in the State- 
wide program for the improvement 
of reading in eighth grade pupils. 
The procedures described above 
will again be in use. 





ADAMS 


$220 — Month Minimum — $220 | 


Opening salary depends upon the position, your education and ex- 
perience. Most positions are permanent with annual increments. 


NO REGISTRATION FEE. Member N. A. T. A. 
TEACHERS AGENCY coLorapo BLDG.—iith & G, N. W.—WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
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-OF LYNCHBURG 


Get your 


Godey-inspired 


Spring Fashions 
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Crocus Colors 

at Guggenheimer’s 
in Lynchburg. 
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Credit Office, 
Third loor, 

and arrange a 
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Peer Culture 


(Continued from page 253) 


teachers in various parts of the na- 
tion are studying children, trying 
to find out what they need to know 
about them, their motivations, and 
their needs. A number of schools 
in the region of Chicago are de- 
veloping similar programs under 
the guidance of the department of 
education of the University of Chi- 
cago. Each teacher selects one 
child to study over a long period 
of time. She gathers all the infor- 
mation she can from observing the 
child in action in as many differ- 
ent situations as possible, from 
conferences with other teachers 
about the child, from visits to his 
neighborhood and home, from 
talks with his parents. All this is 
written down. 


At group study meetings, teach- 
ers read these anecdotes to each oth- 
er. They decide which really 
describes how the child acted, in 
terms of the setting and of other 
children’s behavior. In this way 
they gradually learn to notice and 
record significant descriptions of 
child behavior rather than their 
opinion about a child. Then as 
the teachers study these little pic- 
tures of a child in action, they be- 
gin to figure out why he did what 
he did in different situations. As 
many different explanations as 
possible are worked out for each 
piece of behavior. These hypotheses 
are tested against the facts in the 
written records. 

As these teachers study children 
they are also gradually building 
up scientific knowledge about be- 
havior, such as is illustrated in this 
article, from which they can se- 
lect the principles or generaliza- 
tions which will help them to un- 
derstand the behavior of the chil- 
dren they are studying and which 
will enable them to know what to 
do about it. Helping Teachers Un- 
derstand Children* tells the story 
of some of these groups in action 
and also points to some of the 
scientific knowledge teachers need 
in understanding and helping chil- 
dren. 


*American Council on Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 




















ANNOUNCEMENT of 
OUR NEIGHBORS, 
new geographies, by 
J. Russell Smith, like 
a pebble dropped into 
a pool, has started a 
series of ever-widening waves. This time, 
Dr. Smith has been assisted by two other 
famous geographers— Frank E. Sorenson 
and Norman Carls. 


DO YOU KNOW— 


.- even Eskimo Land is plagued by 
mosquitoes in the summertime? 


,.. that the same crops—peaches, apri- 
cots, prunes, and grapes—are grown on 
siz continents? 


. .. that cows in Switzerland wear flow- 
ers, fine leather collars, and tinkling bells 
when they change pasture and so con- 
stitute a parade and a holiday? 


... that the first navel orange tree grew 
in South America—as much an accident 
of nature as a pup with three legs? 


... there is a region in the Arctic Ocean 
where grass and flowers but no trees grow ? 


... that if you were to superimpose a 
map of Chile on the U. S., Chile would 
stretch from Hudson Bay to the Gulf 
of Mexico? 


... that the population per square mile 
of the U. S. is 44? That the population 
per square mile of a metropolitan dis- 
trict in the U. S. is at least 150? 


... drama of wild life in the grasslands 
of Africa—the lion kills the zebra; the 
vulture feasts on what the lion leaves; 
the hyena and the jackal gorge them- 
selves with what the vulture leaves’ 


... that all the interesting information in 
this column comes from OUR NEIGH- 
BORS GEOGRAPHIES, Grades 3-4-5? 


... that each book from the fifth grade 
up in OUR NEIGHBORS SERIES in- 
cludes a complete new atlas made by 
two of the greatest contemporary car- 
tographers? 


... that WINSTON 
texts cover the world, 
too? That shipments 
are now in transit to 
Africa, Asia,Australia, 
Europe, The Philip- 
pines, and the islands 
of the seven seas? 


TEACHERS 
a Mo, 
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Legislative Committee Studies 
Moses Commission’s Report 


This statement was issued on De- 
cember 22, 1947, by the Legislative 
Committee of the Virginia Education 
Association after its study of the re- 
port of the Moses Commission: 

The Moses Commission, appointed 
by the Governor and the General As- 
sembly, was charged by the Legisla- 
ture to make a comprehensive investi- 
gation of school needs and to recom- 
mend methods of providing the nec- 
essary finances. 

After approximately nine months of 
study and research, this Commission 
has made a constructive report. A 
series of five hearings was held 
throughout the State to determine 
what the people of Virginia wanted 
for their s¢hools and whether or not 
they were willing to pay the cost of 
school improvements. Full discussion 
was also heard on favored methods of 
There can be little doubt that 
in view of the thousands of expres- 
sions of opinion favorable to a large 
program of school improvement re- 
ceived by the Commission before it 
reported, as well as overwhelming in- 
dications that the people of Virginia 
are willing to pay more taxes, the 
Moses Commission recommendations 
will meet with a large degree of satis- 
faction and acceptance. 


taxes. 


The report backs up the budgetary 
request of the State Board of Educa- 
tion. It largely incorporates the legis- 
lative proposals of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association. It is significant 
that these three groups have arrived at 
approximately the same conclusions 
concerning their conception of the 
needs of public education in Virginia 
and the amounts estimated to take care 
of these needs. 


The Moses Commission suggests that 
since the Governor has already made 
up his budget, perhaps part of its rec- 
ommendations will have to be deferred 
to another session of the Legislature. 

Current school needs are so acute 
and so serious that delay further than 
the 1948 session of the General As- 
sembly would tend to appreciably 
worsen the situation. It is well to 
remind ourselves that we still have 
more teachers employed on a sub- 
standard basis than ever before, that 
teachers are being prepared in our col- 
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leges at a rate not only insufficient to 
replace those now teaching on a sub- 
standard basis but also to take care of 
greatly expanding school enrollments. 
The report of the Moses Commission is 
further evidence that Virginia is in- 
creasingly coming to grips with the 
seriousness of the school crisis. Under 
the leadership of Governor Tuck, the 
Special Session of the 1947 General 
Assembly took a great forward step. 
It should be pointed out, however, 
that the additional funds made avail- 


able for teachers’ salaries were swal- 


lowed up by the rapidly increasing | 


cost-of-living. 

As the report of the Moses Com- 
mission clearly indicates, much more 
must be done if the children of Vir- 
ginia who, as well as the children of 





any State deserve capable teachers, are | 
to get the quality and quantity needed. | 


The VEA reaffirms its previous po- 


sition that it will support any reason- | 


able tax program recommended by the 
Governor and the General Assembly. 
We believe that the majority of the 
people of Virginia will give their sup- 
port to the Moses Commission’s rec- 
ommendations and will so advise their 
representatives in the Legislature. 


Field Notes. 
and more service to local associations 
have been added by the Field Director, 
Katherine Hoyle, since the last report. 
During the latter part of November 
and December she met with the ex- 
ecutive committees of local associations 


of Bath County, Alleghany County, 


Many more miles | 


Southampton, Augusta, Waynesboro, | 


Page, Rappahannock, Warren, Win- 
chester, Frederick, Clarke, and Lou- 
doun. At the District F Convention 
in Covington on November 22 she 
spoke on the VEA Program of Action. 
She addressed the Newport News As- 
sociation, at its meeting on November 
24, on the subject “Going Forward 
Professionally.” Highlights from the 
VEA Convention were presented by 
Miss Hoyle at a dinner meeting of the 
Shenandoah Association in Edinburg 
on December 9. 


The Executive Secretary, Robert F. | 


Williams, spoke to the Smyth County 
Education Association at Marion on 
December 5 and to the Staunton As- 
sociation on December 9. He addressed 
the legislative and education chair- 
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In dress styles, the trend is to- 
ward longer skirts. And in income 
protection, too, the trend is to- 
ward more coverage. 

Some years ago, weekly benefits 
of $10.00 provided ample income 
protection. But with economic 
conditions so greatly changed, you 
need higher weekly benefits to 
meet expenses and cover salary 
losses when illness or accident 
prevents you from teaching. 

The T.P.U. “M-H” certificate 
is designed to meet today’s re- 
quirements. It provides benefits 
up to $25.00 weekly and incorpo- 
rates numerous accident, sickness, 
medical and surgical provisions; it 
provides hospital benefits up to 
$10.00 per day—all for as little as 
9¢ a day! 

Get the details. 
pon below, today. 


Mail the cou- 





THE TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
116 N. Prince Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


Please send me information about the 
“House-pitalization” Certificate. 


Rs Tlianiastecineanoinilataghlitsondneiasasnshshenny 
ARERR GAAS 3 SE Bat |) 8 eee 
IERIE ee SI 
REGS BEES Sie 8c ek RTO 
Send information for 
TEACHER [] NON-TEACHER [J 


Non-teachers are offered similar protection 
by CCBA under same management as T PU. 


PROTECTION 
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A child can operate REX-O-graph—it’s so simple! 
wonder WHY this great duplicator is FIRST choice in schools from. coast to 
Learn WHY the demand is so great for this marvelous machine. 
You too, will be willing to wait for one. 


l 
REX-0-graph SALES & SERVICE 


116 W. CHURCH AVE. 
ROANOKE, VA. 
Uses NO stencils, NO ink, NO gelatin. 
wicks to replace! Prints FOUR colors. 
sales and service extend around the globe. Convenient service points through- 
| Popular model MF delivers for $180.00. 


REX-O-graph is made in Milwaukee— 


Twice as fast too! No 


It NEVER has to be cleaned; NO 


Write or wire for 




















men of women’s organizations at the 
YWCA in Richmond on December 
11. He also attended the NEA re- 
gional meeting at Washington on the 
National Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation which was held December 12 
and 13, the Tidewater Superintendents 
meeting at Williamsburg on December 
17, and the Virginia Press Conference 
at Lynchburg on January 9 and 10. 
At a public meeting of parents and 
teachers, held at Botetourt High 
School, Gloucester County, T. Preston 
Turner, Assistant Executive Secretary, 
presented the VEA legislative program. 
He also presented the legislative pro- 
gram at the Bellemeade PTA of Ches- 
terfield County on December 9, the 
Botetourt Education Association at 
Fincastle High School on December 10, 
and the Chase City PTA on December 
17. Mr. Turner addressed the Meadow- 
brook PTA at Norfolk on January 8 
on the objectives of the VEA. 
Virginia Breakfast. During the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators meeting in Atlantic City, 
a breakfast has been planned for the 
Virginia representatives on Tuesday, 
February 24, 7:45 A.M., in the Ve- 
netian Room of the Hotel Ambassador. 
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Among Local Associations 


Appomattox County Education 
Association reviewed the film ‘The 
Crisis in Education in Virginia” at its 
meeting in Appomattox High School, 





October 30, and heard reports from 
representatives who attended the VEA 
Convention in Richmond. Miss Flora 
Belle Williams explained the film and 
the reports were given by Mrs. Iva 
Covington, J. E. Peters, Mrs. Mildred 
Alvis, and Superintendent J. A. Burke. 
Mrs. Frances M. Cheatham is president 
of this association. 


Augusta County Teachers Associa- 
tion, through volunteer contributions 
of its members, recently presented D, 
C. Beery, former director of instruc- 
tion in Augusta County, a gift in 
“appreciation for his services and in 
remembrance of the pleasant associa- 
tions” with him while in Augusta 
County. The gift was a seventeen- 
jewel wrist watch. Mr. Beery is now 
director of instruction in the Norfolk 
City schools. 


Bland County Teachers Associa- 
tion held a dinner meeting in the Home 
Economics Cottage of Bland High 
School on November 5. Katherine 
Dunn, a member of the Bland High 
School dramatics class, gave a talk on 
“Why I Want to Remain a Teacher.” 
Reports were given by Mrs. Garland 
Updyke, Ruth Crabtree, and J. J. Shel- 
ton on the VEA Convention. Jesse J. 
Shelton, president, presided at a brief 
business session. 


Botetourt Education Association 
enjoyed a musical program at their 
meeting in Fincastle School on Decem- 
ber 10. A group from the primary 
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“February the Month of Birthdays” is the theme of this unique library dis- 
play prepared by Frances Woltz, Librarian at the Warren County High School, 
Front Royal. 

Placed between pictures of Washington and Lincoln, a large calendar has 
ribbons leading out from “birthdays” to books or replicas of inventions. 

The birthdays celebrated are: Sidney Lanier, 3rd; Felix Mendelssohn, 3rd; 
Charles Lindbergh, 4th; Charles Dickens, 7th; Jules Verne, 8th; Charles Lamb, 
10th; Thomas A. Edison, 11th; Daniel Boone, 11th; Abraham Lincoln, 12th; 
George Washington, 22nd; and Henry W. Longfellow, 27th. 

Books used in the display are: Lamb, Tales from Shakespeare; McCann, 
The Life of Sidney Lanier; Fife, Lindbergh, the Lone Eagle; Meadowcraft, 
The Boys’ Life of Edison; Daugherty, Daniel Boone; White, Daniel Boone; 
Charnwood, Abraham Lincoln; Nicolay, The Boys’ Life of Abraham Lincoln; 
Erskine, Song Without Words; Longfellow, Voices of the Night; Longfellow, 
Tales of a Wayside Inn; Hawthorne, The Poet of Craigie House; Becker, 
Introducing Charles Dickens; Dickens, A Tale of Two Cities; Dickens, David 
Copperfield; Eaton, Leader of Destiny; Singmaster, Rifles for Washington; 
Verne, Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea; and Verne, Mysterious 
Island. 
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Preventorium 


Billing Change 

Effective January 1, 1948, the 
University Hospital at Char- 
lottesville will bill all Prevento- 
rium patients at the same rates 
and for the same services that 
they bill other private patients. 
Upon receipt of payments at the 
Preventorium agreement rates 
now in effect, they will charge 
off any balance and furnish the 
teacher with a receipt in full. 

In the event the teacher is 
covered by the Richmond Hos- 
pital Service Blue Cross Plan, she 
will be told upon admission that 
an extra charge will be made to 
compensate for the difference in 
cost of the semi-private room 
rate of $6.00 and the rate of sin- 
gle room which is $8.50 per day. 
It will be remembered that Blue 
Cross covers the former only, 
and their officers agree that this 
is a fair charge in every way. 
The University Hospital will 
itemize the teacher’s bill in ren- 
dering it to the Richmond Hos- 
pital Service so that they too can 
see clearly what services were 
rendered and their cost. In other 
words, if a Preventorium mem- 
ber enters the University Hos- 
pital under the Richmond Hos- 
pital Service Blue Cross Plan, the 
total cost covering items set up 
under contract between the Uni- 
versity Hospital and the Virginia 
Education Association will be 
$2.50 per day whether or not 
the patient stays one or more 
days. 











Parachutes — Lifeboats 
: and 
Insurance 


All Must Be Planned—AHEAD 


Teachers must be prepared for disabil- 
ity to enjoy security and peace of mind. 


72 Virginia City and County Teacher 
Organizations realize this fact and of- 
fer the security of a Washington Na- 
tional Group Income Protection Plan 
to their members. 


If your Association sponsors a Wash- 
ington National Group Plan—Partici- 
pate! If not—Investigate! 


Washington National Insurance 
Company 
R. W. RAYMOND, Group Supervisor 


203 Broad-Grace Arcade 
Richmond, Va. 









































department of the school rendered sev- 
eral musical nursery rhymes _inter- 
spersed with familiar Christmas tunes, 
and the high school glee club sang sev- 
eral Christmas Carols and other sacred 
numbers. After the musical program, 
reports were given by delegates to the 
VEA Convention. T. Preston Turner, 
Assistant Executive Secretary of the 
VEA, previewed and discussed educa- 
tional legislation to be considered by 
the 1948 session of the General As- 
sembly. E. T. Robertson heads this 


association. 


Caroline Education Association 
had an informal dinner party at Caro- 
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PAUL L. BRAND & SON 


Oldest Dealers in 
Visual Education Equipment 


IN WASHINGTON 


Invite you to inspect our new establishment and our 
large Film Rental Library, next time you come to 
Washington. 


We are agents for the following leading Manufac- 


‘ Slide master 
turers in our chosen field. still projector 


Bell & Howell Co. (Cameras and Projectors) 
Da-Lite Screen Co. (Motion Picture Screens) 
Charles Beseler Co. (Opaque Projectors) 


United World Films (16 mm Educational Pic- 
tures ) 


Films Inc. (16 mm Feature Pictures) 
British Information Service (16 mm Educa- 
tional Pictures) 


We are also equipped to handle promptly all Projector and 
Camera Repairs. 


Send for our new 24-page Film Rental Catalogue. 


PAUL L. BRAND & SON 
2153 K Street, N.W. Tel. Re. 1803 Washington, D. C. 
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Published Late in 1947! Nation-Wide Acclaim! 


A geography readiness program 
Now you can begin to lay a foundation for geography 
in the primary grades. 


GEOGRAPHY FOUNDATION SERIES 


List Net 
Price Price 
Through the Day, Grade 1 $1.28 $0.96 
From Season to Season, Grade 2 1.44 1.08 
In Country and City, Grade 3 1.96 1.47 


by 
SipMAN P. PooLe 
University of Virginia 


Tuomas F. BARTON 
Indiana University 

CrarRA BELLE BAKER 

National College of Education 

* A three-book series of basal textbooks for the first, second, and third 
grades 

* Simple foundational concepts systematically organized and graded 

* Content based on actual experiences of children 

* Vocabulary controlled for ease in reading 

* Beautiful four-colored illustrations 

Substantial stock available for immediate shipment. 


Correspondence solicited concerning this new series of books for class- 
room use. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


730 North Meridian Street 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana 


468 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, New York 
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Huron School, Huron, Ohio, designed in architectural concrete by Harold 
Parker and C, Edward Wolfe, associate architects of Sandusky, O. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
CONCRETE 


is economical for school buildings be- 
eause architectural and structural 
functions are combined in one fire- 
safe, enduring material. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. $1-28, 1210 State Planters Bank Bldg., Richmond 19, Va. 


A national organization to improve and extenci the uses of concrete 
through scientific research and engineering field work 





line High School on November 12. 
W. A. Vaughan, superintendent, acted 
as host. Following the dinner a pro- 
gram of group singing, dancing and 
games was directed by Lois Porterfield, 
Mrs. C. A. Edwards, Mrs. George 
Pitts, and John Peers. County super- 
visors, school board members, their 
wives, and the wives and husbands of 
teachers, were guests of the Associa- 
tion. The president of this group is 
Ann Stern. 


Culpeper County Education Asso- 
ciation, with Floyd T. Binns, president, 
presiding, held its second meeting of 
the school year at Culpeper High 
School on November 19. Objectives 
were set up by each committee dur- 
ing the first part of the meeting and 
later reported to the group. Bertha 








Overseas Teacher- 


Relief Fund 


Virginia teachers have con- 
tributed $6,882.45 to the Over- 
seas Teacher-Relief Fund cam- 
paign, thus far. This generous 
response represents contributions 
from 62 counties, 21 cities, 4 
colleges, and 26 individuals. Con- 
tributions continue to be re- 
ceived at the VEA Headquarters 
in cooperation with this under- 
taking for teachers in devastated 
countries. 

The NEA, sponsors of the 
campaign, reports that a total 
of $174,244.88 had been given 
as of January 19, 1948. Of this, 
$50,000 was allocated for food 
and clothing packages from 
CARE (Committee for American 
Remittances to Europe) in De- 
cember and is already on the way. 
They are working on an agree- 
ment with the American Book 
Center for the purchase of edu- 
cational books and periodicals for 
use in the war-devastated coun- 
tries to the extent of $20,000. 
They have also allocated $10,000 
for the purpose of bringing four 
teachers to this country this 
summer for an inservice teacher- 
education project being con- 
ducted cooperatively with a 
number of other organizations. 
It is expected that these persons 
will attend the NEA convention 
in Cleveland and perhaps some 
of the other NEA conferences. 
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Norman, Virginia Lewis, and F. D. 
Griffith, reviewed the recent VEA 
Convention at Richmond and Jean 
DeShazo reported on the district meet- 
ing in Alexandria. 


Gloucester County Education As- 
sociation had a public meeting at Bote- 
tourt High School on December 8. 
T. Preston Turner, Assistant Execu- 
tive Secretary of the VEA, spoke on 
“The Legislative Program of the VEA,” 
and State Senator W. Marvin Minter, 
of Mathews, discussed “Means of Fi- 
nancing the Program.” H. C. Page, 
president of the association, arranged 
the program. 


Halifax County Education Asso- 
ciation heard reports from the VEA 
Convention at its meeting in the C. 
H. Friend High School. During the 
business session, at which M. U. Leete, 
president, presided, objectives were 
presented by the several committee 
chairmen. 


Louisa County Education Associa- 
tion highlighted its program at Louisa 
High School, November 6, with a 
thorough but concise report of the 
VEA Convention by Mrs. Sarah Har- 
per. Various other topics were dis- 
cussed. D. B. Webb, superintendent, 
spoke on the importance of the local 
organization as a link in both the dis- 
trict association and the VEA. George 
Lancaster, president, was commended 
for his accomplishments. 


Lancaster-Northumberland Ed- 
ucation Association had its mid-season 
meeting at Kilmarnock High School, 
December 17. The feature attraction 
was an address by Benjamin P. Proc- 
tor, public relations manager for Safe- 
way Stores. C. Lee Clark is president 
of this association. 


Norfolk County Education Asso- 
ciation had an open meeting on No- 
vember 6 at Coleman Place School to 
discuss proposed education legislation 
to be considered at the 1948 session 
of the General Assembly. Speakers 
were Mrs. Eva M. Guynn, president of 
District L, and Superintendent W. E. 
Early. The president of this alert 
group is A. B. Haga. 


Washington County Education 
Association met at Central School in 
Abingdon, November 7. Joseph B. 
VanPelt, superintendent of Bristol 
schools, was the speaker. The president 
of this association is James T. Mc- 
Clellen. 
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DEPT. 


Altavista 
Bedford 
Charlottesville 
Chatham 
Christiansburg 
Clifton Forge 
Chase City 
Covington 
Culpeper 
Emporia 
Farmville 
Franklin 
Hampton 
Lawrenceville 





The Shopping Center of Fashion 
throughout the South 


The Home of Better Values 











STORE 


Luray 
Lynchburg 
Martinsville 
Newport News 
Orange 
Portsmouth 
Radford 
South Boston 
Staunton 
Suffolk 
Victoria 
Waynesboro 
Winchester 


Wytheville 














Saltville High School mailed a 
Christmas greeting booklet to the par- 
ents of children in the school. This 
attractive booklet was prepared for the 
purpose of acquainting the homes with 
the many phases of the school program 
and to show the parents what the 
school is trying to do for the children 
of Saltville. It contained sections on 
the Primary Department, the Elemen- 
tary Department, and the High School. 
Offerings of the Library, Commercial, 
Home Economics, Visual Education, 
and Music Departments were ex- 
plained. Contributions of the Physical 


Education and Health program, Inter- 
scholastic Athletics, and Devotions 
were set forth. The Cafeteria was 
proudly proclaimed, as were also the 
Activity and Assembly Programs in 
adding to the student’s whole person- 
ality. Other activities, such as the 
School Paper, the Social Life of the 
School, and the Beta Club were men- 
tioned. The purpose of the Report 
Card, Honor and Attendance Certifi- 
cates, and Practice Teaching opportu- 
nities were also explained. Transpor- 
tation, Junior Red Cross, and PTA ac- 
tivities completed the information. 
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For Your Information 





A Handbook for Visiting 
Teachers, preliminary edition, has 
been prepared as a guide in the further 
development of Virginia’s Visiting 
Teacher Program. It represents the 
thinking of visiting teachers and oth- 
ers who have participated in the pro- 
gtam since its inauguration in 1945. 
Reports from conferences and com- 
mittees on the various problems in- 
volved in initiating and developing 
the program have been used as source 
material in preparing this handbook. 
The material is divided into five sec- 
tions: (1) The Visiting Teacher in 
Virginia’s Program of Education, (2) 
The Organization of Work, (3) The 
Visiting Teacher’s Work with People, 
(4) Professional Growth, and (5) A 
Guide to Resources for Children in 
Virginia. The handbook was prepared 
by the State Department of Education, 
Division of Elementary Education, 
Richmond 16, Virginia. 


Health and Safety Education 
Materials Available. The Health 


and Physical Education Service, State 


Department of Education, has col- 
lected from various agencies and com- 
mercial concerns a sampling of free 
materials which will prove helpful to 
those teachers conducting the health 
and safety education program. These 
kits will be sent upon receipt of a re- 
quest from the division superintendent, 
elementary or secondary school prin- 
cipal or supervisor. Requests should 
be addressed to the Health and Phy- 
sical Education Service, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Richmond, Va. 

Fellowships for Science Teach- 
ers. Unusual study opportunities for 
100 secondary school science teachers 
in 19 northeastern states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia under six-week all- 
expense General Electric Science Fel- 
lowships have been announced by 
Union College in Schenectady and the 
Case Institute of Technology in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Fellowships will cover traveling ex- 
penses, living expenses, and tuition at 
the sessions. Formal announcements 
and applications are being mailed to 
secondary schools and science teachers 





in the 19 states. Application forms 
may also be secured by writing the 
college serving each area. 

The fourth annual session at Union 
will be conducted from June 26 to 
August 7 and is open to teachers from 
New England, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, and the District of Co- 
lumbia. Completed applications must 
be submitted before March 15 to the 
Secretary, Committee on General Elec- 
tric Fellowships, Physics Laboratory, 
Union College, Schenectady 8, N. Y. 

The second annual session at Case 
will be conducted from June 27 to 
August 6 for teachers from Ohio, 
West Virginia, Kentucky, Indiana, Il- 
linois, Wisconsin, Michigan and west- 
ern Pennsylvania. Completed applica- 
tions must be submitted before April 
15 to Dr. Elmer Hutchisson, Dean, 
Case Institute of Technology, Cleve- 
land 6, Ohio. 


Tests Scored At Cost describes 
the test-scoring service available, on a 
cost basis, to all schools and institu- 
tions of higher learning in Virginia. 
The bulletin may be secured from the 
State Consultation Service, 815 East 
Franklin Street, Richmond 19, Va. 











SCHOOL PRINTING— 











We specialize in producing school and college 
printing—Catalogs, booklets, bulletins, folders, 
printed forms of all kinds. Send us your in- 
quires and be assured of fine quality work at 
the right price. 


THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY 
11-13-15 North Fourteenth Street 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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Glances at New Books 





by Phyllis G. Brown 


Makers of the Americas, by MARION 
Lansinc, W. Linwoop CHASE, 
and ALLAN Nevins. D. C. Heath 
and Company, Boston, Mass. Il- 
lustrated. 468 pages. $2.00. 

The events chosen for inclusion in 
the text are those most frequently 
listed in a wide and typical selection 
of State and city courses recommend- 
ing American history in grades five and 
six. Great care has been taken to pre- 
sent these events in such a way that 
children can visualize them in their 
correct settings. Vivid stories take the 
pupil through some twenty-odd Amer- 
ican countries, from Canada to Latin 
America, to better understand each 
other’s history and ways that the peo- 
ple of these countries may become 
“good neighbors.” 

Economics in Everyday Life, by Ken- 
NARD E, GoopMAN and WILLIAM 
L. Moore. (Revised) Ginn and 
Company, Boston, Mass. Illus- 
trated. 576 pages. $2.40. 

This revision is in recognition of a 
need for the interpretation of eco- 
nomic principles in the light of im- 
portant war and postwar developments 
affecting the lives of all. By discuss- 
ing such pertinent topics as “Atomic 
Power Creates New Problems” and 
others, pupils will be helped in acquir- 
ing a fund of reliable information 
upon which they may continue to 
draw in the years ahead. 

Home Mechanics, by Wiuiam H. 
JoHNSON and Louis V. New- 
KIRK. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, N. Y. 302 pages. 

This book has been prepared for use 
in teaching home mechanics to boys 
and girls. The home-care jobs and 
projects have been carefully illustrated 
and the instructions written in step- 
by-step procedures. Questions have 
been provided to emphasize important 
learning concepts. 

Contemporary Problems Here and 
Abroad, by Evrrn West, Doro- 
THY MeErmeTH, and Epcar B. 
Wester. D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. 598 pages. 
$2.28. 

These ten timely units provide ac- 
curate, interesting, simply written in- 
formation on current topics necessary 
to the senior high school social studies 


for FEBRUARY, 1948 


program today. Yet their content is 
fundamental and relatively permanent. 
The problems they deal with are prob- 
lems that will be engaging the world’s 
attention for years to come. 


Discovering Our World, Book Three 
for Grade 6, by WicBur L. Brau- 


CHAMP, Mary MELRose Wrr- 
LIAMS, and GLENN O. BLOUGH. 
Scott, Foresman and Company, 
New York 10, N. Y. 304 pages. 

The 1947 edition of the middle- 
grade science book in the Basic Studies 
in Science program provides a multi- 
tude of real experiences in science 
through which the children will find 
out things for themselves at the same 
time that they are developing science 


thinking skills. ($1.64). 








NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 
Suggestions we hope you will find 


Fay helpful and interesting 

















Science 
Service 


plans fun and 
opportunity 
for students 


In bringing new ideas and discoveries 
in science to your students, you may 
wish to make use of the non-technical 
aid of Science Service, established in 
1921 to popularize science. 


Services — planned by scientists and 
world-wide scientific institutions — 
which might particularly interest you 
and your class are: . 


Things of Science: member is sent a 
different box of unusual 
“Things” monthly, like 
dinosaur bone, lava, 
glass fibers, oil—with 
detailed descriptions, 
suggested experiments, 
and museum-type labels. $4 per year. 
New memberships limited. 





Science “Fun” damentals: 
mental kits for 
school and home 
use—thus “Fun” 
might go on after 
as well as during 
school hours; (1) mag- 
netism and electricity, (2) black light 
and glowing materials, (3) soilless gar- 
dening. $4.95 each. Limited supply. 


3 experi- 
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"Science News Letter” and “'Chemistry”’: 
comprehensive, illustrated reports of 
news in science and chemistry that 
might stimulate classroom discussion 
of developments not yet in texts. 


Science Clubs of America: through 
this organization, newspapers, muse- 


ums, teachers and sci- 

entists help your club S - 

organize,carry out ac- LY 

tivities and research. AN W 
US 

Science Talent Search: o\ 

for high school seniors with special 


ability in creative research. College 
scholarships and trips awarded. 






S. S. trustees are nominated by National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, National Research Council, 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, E. W. Scripps Estate and the Jour- 
nalistic Profession. If furtherinterested, write 
directly to Watson Davis, Director, Science 
Service,1719 N St. N.W., Wash. 6, D. C. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


Wrigley'’s Spearmint Gum 
is your standard 
of quality for Shoes ; 
complete $ 
chewing 

satisfaction. 




























*Copyright Walt Disney Productions. 


audiences with his escapades. 


This Ja Dumée ! 


This is the lively, lovable circus elephant who delighted young movie 
In addition to the smiling, huge- 
eared DUMBO, a fascinating bear named BONGO will soon join 
the other familiar Disney characters in the popular Heath series of 


WALT DISNEY STORY BOOKS 


Written by outstanding educators, this series meets the highest teaching 


standards and provides a real incentive to reading. 


llustrated in full color 


by the Walt Disney Studio and published only by D. C. Heath. For ages 6-14. 


*Here They are 
*Donald Duck and His Nephews 
BONGO 
*Water Babies’ Circus and Other 
Stories 
DUMBO 
*Walt Disney’s Pinocchio 
*Donald Duck and His Friends 


*Little Pig’s Picnic and Other 
Stories 

*Mickey Never Fails 

*School Days in Disneyville 

*Walt Disney’s Bambi 

*Mickey Sees the U.S.A. 

*Donald Duck Sees South Amer- 
ica 


*On the list of books approved for purchase for Virginia Public School Libraries. 





D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


180 Varick Street, New York 14, New York 
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A List of Free and Inexpensive Class- 
room Helps Available from Virginia 
Journal’s Advertisers 


31b. “He Has His Eye On You” and 
“Show Them That You Know” — 
two new leaflets providing point- 
ers on grooming for the job as 
suggested by placement experts 
and personnel managers. Avail- 
able to vocational counsellors 
and teachers of business subjects 


USE THIS COUPON 


[ State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 

Chicago 1, Illinois | 

Please have sent to me the items | 

| checked in the quantities indicated. | 

{ 3¢ is enclosed for each item | 


and used with the Grooming for 
the Job charts, they represent an 
effective unit on appearing at 
your best for the job. 

32b. 1947-1948 Catalog of Teaching 
Aids lists material that would 
be helpful for Science, Home 
Economics, Vocational Agricul- 
ture, Industrial Arts and Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

33b. Catalog of crepe paper, candles, 
hats, confetti, balloons, etc., for 
banquets, proms and other meet- 
ings. 

34b. “Ten Rules for School Bus Safe- 
ty”—a poster 18” x 2 
new idea with animated cartoons 
by Don Herold to illustrate 
safety rules for bus riding pu- 
pils. One poster to a school. 

35b. For Nutrition Education. Diet 
Survey forms to discover in 
what way eating habits are 
faulty. 


Mam—mi§ a 
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{ 3lb 32b 33b 34b 35b | 
{ Name ....... Selly CeWe Goce " 
SE 8 Lee wee 

Se Ae eee SEDs «0:0 0s | 
{ Subject taught....... Grade..... ; 
( School address.......... — 
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Betts Basic Readers 
The Language Arts Series 


EMMETT A. BETTS CAROLYN M. WELCH 
Professor of Psychology Formerly Acting Supervisor, The Reading Clinic 
Director of the Reading Clinic Department of Education, Baltimore 


Temple University, Philadelphia 














Introducing three 
lovable characters 
who are going to 
mean a great deal 
in the lives of 
your children: 
Wendy, a charming 
little girl; Kim, an 
active little boy; and 
Tike, a mischievous 


little dog. 
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Ameria Book Company 

















THE CLASSROOM PROJECTOR YOU'VE DREAMED ABOUT IS HERE 


J. H. Pence Company 


119 E. Church Street 
Roanoke, Va. . 


109 N. 8th Street 
Richmond, Va. 


Proudly Presents 


THEATRE - IN - A - SUITCASE 


Today’s Greatest Projector Value... 
...Priced at only $325.00. 


Single Case “Bantam” with 
Everything you told us you wanted in a classroom projector vr ota cooler ; sede 
is yours today in the NEW DeVry “BANTAM” 16mm een oe eee 
sound-silent projector...COMPACTNESS: Case measures $325.00. ee ee 
103%4” wide, 14” long, 13” high... LIGHTNESS: Weighs 
less than 31 Ibs., complete. Pick-up (operating) weight, 2542 
Ibs. with door and speaker removed...EXTREME SIM- 
PLICITY: In design, mechanism and operation. Set-up, EE : my souladiee ad 
threading, operating and cleaning are easy, even for inexpe- Ba amplifier in one case 
rienced teacher or student...TOP QUALITY: Precision 2 oie Tee 
built from finest materials with all of DEVry’s time-tested | ig 5 permanent magnet 
mechanical, audio and optical advantages retained, many s . —, case Wohe 
refinements; added . .. UNEXCELLED PERFORMANCE: — _ 13% Ibs. 
Perfect blending of brilliant flickerless pictures with true- ern 6 ait 
to-life sound... LOW PRICE: 35 years of portable motion 
picture equipment development and manufacture plus mass 
production economies have resulted in substantial savings 
that are passed on to you. 


Get the facts about these new DeVry “Bantams” and con- 


vince yourself that now as never before your best buy Your new DEVRY “Bantam” has adequate illumination (750- 
is DEVRY 1000 Watt) for projecting brilliant pictures in auditoriums. 


J. H. PENCE COMPANY 
119 East Church Street, Roanoke, Va., or 
109 North 8th Street, Richmond, Va. 


é g S (@) U | =A adsl F Kh ' Please give us full particulars on the new DeVry “Bantam” 


ONLY FROM DeVere Pee AS cones 
do you get Iémm projectors designed ond built by the a ee Individual 
same craftsmen whose 35mm equipment is used to pro- |; \aeiern eseumre per wey 
duce the “perfect show" in the World’s finer theaters | ae N_ ASN 

















_Zone State 





Only 5 Time Winner 
‘» of Army-Navy ‘’E 
} Award for Motion Pic 

ture Sound Equipment 





THEATER PROJECTOR 











